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Before  it  is  too  late,  I am  anxious  to  write  down  a 
few  particulars  of  the  life  of  my  dear  husband.  It 
is  not  written  for  strangers,  only  for  those  who 
knew  him,  and  those  who  may  come  after  him  of 
the  same  name  or  kindred.  His  was  a life  of 
singular  simplicity  and  devotedness  to  duty,  and 
of  true-hearted  Catholic  faith,  and  as  such  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  and  remembrance. 

What  few  family  details  I may  add,  will,  I am 
quite  aware,  only  be  of  interest  to  his  relatives. 
When  a character  is  exceptionally  good,  it  is  natural 
to  look  back  and  seek  to  find  the  same  traits  in 
generations  past ; whatever  may  be  our  station  in 
life  it  is  an  incentive  to  right  conduct  and  noble 
action  to  know  that  there  were  those  of  our  lineage 
who  were  not  wanting  in  the  qualities  which  build 
up  a nation  in  strength  and  righteousness. 

So  far  as  anything  can  be  ascertained  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Tebays,  they  have  been  highly 
esteemed  and  of  good  repute.  They  belong  to  an 
old  northern  race  and  were  known  for  their  tall 
stature  and  fine  figures.  Those  who  knew  my 
husband’s  grandfather  speak  of  him  as  keeping  up 
the  family  credit  in  this  respect,  and  describe  him  as 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  courtly  of  men. 
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It  is  probable  that  a district  named  Tebay  in 
Westmoreland,  and  where  now  is  Tebay  Station, 
may  have  been  originally  in  the  possession  of  the 
family.  My  husband’s  father  always  said  that  they 
came  from  Westmoreland,  but  some  of  the  name 
must  have  settled  early  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Preston  in  Lancashire.  The  Rev.  George  Teebay 
writes,  in  a letter  he  kindly  sent  to  me  on  this 
subject  : “ We  have  the  title-deeds  of  Fulwood 
Lodge  estate,  a small  property  near  Preston, 
Lancashire,  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The 
property  then  belonged  to  some  Tomlinsons,  and 
from  them  passed  to  the  Teebays,  by  marriage  I 
suspect.  I cannot  be  sure  just  at  this  moment,  but 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  in  some  of  the  title- 
deeds  and  wills  the  name  is  written  Tebay  with 
one  e.”1 

In  a following  letter  Father  Teebay  speaks  of 
another  small  property,  that  of  Ingol  Cottage, 
Whithy  Trees,  near  Preston,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Hunt,  who  was  a Miss  Tebay,  and  who 
bought  the  place  of  the  executors  of  her  late  brother 
James,  to  keep  it  in  the  family. 

Owing  to  the  roving  habits  of  his  father,  my 
husband  lost  sight  of  his  relatives,  but  Mrs.  Clayton, 
who  lived  in  Sussex  and  was  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Hunt, 
is  the  one  who  Father  Teebay  thinks  called  upon  the 
Doctor  once,  claiming  cousinship,  and  asking  him 
to  her  country  home.  Unfortunately  Dr.  Tebay  was 

1 The  two  ee's  must  have  come  from  the  northern  pronouncia- 
tion.  “Tebay  Station,”  though  spelt  with  one  e,  is  pronounced 
Teebay,  like  the  Scotch  mecnister. 
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at  the  time  a widower.  He  was  also  very  much 
engaged  professionally,  and  his  visitor  s card  was 
unhappily  lost,  and  in  the  stress  of  other  thoughts, 
both  name  and  address  were  forgotten. 

Father  Teebay  adds,  “ There  were  several  other 
branches  of  the  family.  One  branch  lived  at 
Lathom,  Burscough,  near  Ormskirk.  As  he  was  a 
solicitor  in  Liverpool  you  may  perhaps  have  seen 
his  name  sometimes  in  the  paper,  ‘Teebay  and 
Lynch.’  His  son  has  now  succeeded  to  the  business 
on  his  death,  but  the  firm  is  now  ‘ Lynch  and 
Teebay.’  There  was  also  a Dr.  James  Teebay  at 
Everton,  Liverpool,  but  his  widow  lived  till  about 
three  years  ago.  After  his  death  she  was  in  the 
household  of  the  Empress  of  Austria  for  three  years, 
being,  I believe,  the  English  governess  of  the 
Archduchess  Valeric.  On  returning  she  had  a 
pension  up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  The  Rev.  R. 
C.  Bone,  now  of  St.  Etheldreda’s,  Ely  Place,  is  a 
cousin ; his  mother’s  name  was  Crombleholme,  and 
she  was  a cousin  of  my  grandfather,  George  Teebay 
of  Fulwood  Lodge.” 

My  husband  also  had  some  cousins  named 
Tidmarsh.  They  lived  for  some  time  in  France, 
but  kept  up  a correspondence  with  their  cousin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tidmarsh  had  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  married  the  Count  de  Breignou.  The  other 
married  Monsieur  de  Ferron.  The  Countess  had 
two  sons;  both  entered  the  French  army. 

What  appears  most  noteworthy  in  the  Tebay 
family  is  that  from  an  early  date  they  numbered 
among  them  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church.  My 
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brother  James  Waylen,  the  Wiltshire  antiquary, 
writes  to  me  that  in  1412  a Thomas  de  Tibbay  was 
presented  by  Joan,  Queen  of  Henry  IV.  to  the 
Rectory  of  St.John,  Devizes.  This  he  resigned  two 
years  after,  probably  for  higher  preferment,  and  a 
Robert  de  Tibbay1  was  presented  by  the  Queen  in 
his  place.  The  Rectory  of  Devizes,  together  with 
the  castle  of  that  place,  was  generally  included  in 
the  dowry  of  the  Queen  Consort. 

As  a family  they  must  have  held  fast  to  the  old 
religion.  The  name  occurs  again  and  again  in  the  list 
of  Lancashire  recusants.  In  1716,  James  Tebay  was 
a Dominican  in  France;  I add  the  copy  from  the 
profession-book  of  the  Dominicans,  now  at  Wood- 
chester. 

“ 1716.  James  Tebay,  an  Englishman,  born 
1696,  was  clothed  and  passed  his  probationary  year, 
and  was  professed  at  Bornham  along  with  John 
Clarkson.  He  took  the  name  of  Lewis.  In  1721, 
whilst  studying  at  Louvain,  he  was  made  priest, 
and  in  1724  was  sent  into  the  diocese  of  Troyes  in 
the  province  of  Champagne,  where  for  about  three 
years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a pastor.  He 
closed  his  days  in  France,  August  4th,  1731,  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  the  twelfth  of  his 
profession,  and  the  seventh  of  his  priesthood.” 

In  another  letter  written  to  me,  August  12,  1891, 
by  the  Rev.  George  Teebay  of  Liverpool,  he  says: 
“If  you  see  a book  brought  out  by  Joseph  Gillow, 
Esq.,  (Burns  and  Oates)  called,  The  Haydock  Papers, 

1 My  brother  says  that  undoubtedly  it  is  the  same  name  as 
ours. 
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in  the  account  given  of  ‘ Douai  College  ’ you  will 
find  there  were  two  Teebays  there  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  1791,  in  Grammar  and  High 
Figures  respectively.  They  both  made  their  escape 
from  the  College  one  night,  and  eluding  the  French 
guards  reached  England  in  safety.  Lawrence  settled 
at  Preston  and  was  the  father  of  Canon  Charles 
Teebay,  now  at  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Upholland,  and 
the  Rev.  Richard  Teebay,  who  died  in  Rome, 
1862.” 

Of  this  Rev.  Richard  Teebay,  the  Preston 
Chronicle  of  Saturday,  February  22,  1862,  speaks  as 
follows : “ The  death  of  this  young  and  esteemed 
priest  took  place  at  Rome  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  February  12.  His  friends 
are  numerous,  and  they  deeply  and  feelingly  lament 
the  loss  of  one  whom  they  loved,  and  who  to  all 
human  foresight  appeared  to  have  set  before  him  a 
career  of  honour  and  usefulness.  The  deceased  was 
born  in  1831,  and  would  have  been  thirty-one  years 
of  age  next  month.  He  was  a native  of  Preston, 
from  which  town  and  neighbourhood  so  many  good 
and  zealous  priests  have  sprung.  In  1844,  Mr.Teebay, 
then  a boy  of  thirteen,  went  to  St.  Cuthbert’s 
College,  Ushaw,  to  pursue  his  studies  for  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  After  finishing  his  course  there, 
he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  study  canon  law,  and  was 
ordained  priest  whilst  at  the  Collegio  Pio.  During 
his  residence  at  Rome  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and 
most  assiduous  in  visiting  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
Every  one  who  made  his  acquaintance  in  the 
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Eternal  City  speaks  of  his  kindness,  gentleness,  and 
goodness.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was 
an  attack  of  pleurisy  brought  on  by  cold  caught  in 
the  Catacombs,  with  whose  subterranean  mazes  and 
recesses  Mr.  Teebay  was  so  well  acquainted.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  San 
Lorenzo,  his  obsequies  being  performed  with  much 
honour  and  respect.  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Manning,  D.D.,  the  students  of  the 
English  College  and  the  Collegio  Pio  assisting  and 
singing  the  Requiem  music.  Perhaps  nowhere  more 
than  at  his  dear  Alma  Mater  (St.  Cuthbert’s  College, 
Ushaw)  is  his  death  felt  and  lamented.  Had  his 
life  been  spared  he  would  shortly  have  returned 
thither  in  the  capacity  of  Professor  of  Canon  Law, 
for  which  he  had  been  preparing  himself  by  diligent 
and  assiduous  study.  It  is  consoling  to  know  that 
in  his  last  illness  he  was  attended  by  U shaw’s  Vice- 
President,  the  Rev.  John  Gillow,  D.D.,  who  had 
been  spending  the  winter  in  Rome.” 

In  the  notice  of  him  in  the  Weekly  Register, 
Mr.  Teebay  is  spoken  of  as  “ the  most  highly  and 
most  justly  valued  of  the  rising  generation  of 
ecclesiastics  at  St.  Cuthbert’s,  and  as  a man  of 
unusual  intellectual  powers,  perfect  simplicity,  and 
entire  devotion  to  his  sacred  calling.”1 

The  brother  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Teebay,  the 
Very  Rev.  Charles  James  Canon  Teebay,  died  in 


1 I may  add  that  I have  heard  Mrs.  Ritchie  speak  of  the  pleasure 
that  she  and  her  father  Mr.  Thackeray  had  in  his  acquaintance  in 
Rome. 
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July,  1892.  The  following  notice  appeared  in  the 
Catholic  Times,  July  8,  1892  : 

“ Another  of  the  senior  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Liverpool  has  passed  away  after  a long  and  useful 
life  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  On 
Monday  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  James  Canon  Teebay 
died  at  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Upholland,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  sixty-eight.  The  son  of  a prosperous 
member  of  the  enterprising  mercantile  community 
of  Preston,  one  of  a family  originally  from  the  Fylde 
district,  he  was  born  in  that  town  in  September, 
1824.  At  an  early  age,  having  shown  evidence  of 
a vocation  to  the  clerical  state,  he  was  sent  to 
St.  Cuthbert’s  College,  Ushaw,  where  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  studious  habits,  pious  disposition, 
and  quiet  gentle  manner.  From  his  boyhood  he 
was  very  fond  of  reading  and  was  a great  lover  of 
books.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1850,  and  sent 
to  St.John’s,  Willows,  Kirkham,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Father  Sherburne  was  then  Rector.  From  Kirkham 
he  was  transferred  to  St.  Edward's  Diocesan  College, 
Everton,  where  he  passed  a number  of  years  when 
it  was  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Dr.  Goss  and 
Mgr.  Fisher.  From  St.  Edward’s  he  went  to  St. 
Joseph’s,  Birkdale,  in  which  mission  he  laboured 
for  about  sixteen  years  from  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  church  in  1867,  being  the  first  Rector.  He 
built  St.  Teresa’s  Schools  for  the  poor  children  of 
the  parish,  and  took  a great  interest  in  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  Notre  Dame  Nuns  at  their  convent 
on  Weld  Road.  While  there  he  had  a severe  illness 
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from  which  he  rallied,  and  when  Bishop  O’Reilly 
projected  the  establishment  of  a diocesan  College  at 
Upholland,  Canon  Teebay,  who  had  been  added  to 
the  Chapter  of  the  diocese,  was  appointed  thereto 
in  1883.  He  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  under- 
taking, and  largely  aided  in  its  foundation.  His 
knowledge  of  collegiate  discipline  and  extensive 
reading  qualified  him  to  render  the  Bishop  valuable 
assistance,  and  many  features  in  it  are  the  fruit  of 
his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  ecclesiastical  education. 
His  health,  however,  failed,  and  he  had  latterly 
retired.  He  had  several  strokes  of  paralysis  from 
time  to  time,  and  for  a long  time  he  was  quite 
unable  to  officiate.  He  had  a brother  a priest  in 
Rome,  who  was  very  highly  thought  of  there,  and  a 
near  relative  of  his  is  one  of  the  priests  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  Liverpool. 
He  was  Canon  Penitentiary  of  the  Diocese. — 
R.I.P.” 

The  Rev.  George  Teebay  of  Liverpool  is  the  only 
priest  I now  know  of  the  name,  but  Father  R.  C. 
Bone,  of  St.  Etheldreda,  Ely  Place  is  related  to  the 
family.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a notice  of 
Mr.  Richard  Teebay,  uncle  of  the  Rev.  George 
Teebay,  who  died  in  August,  1S85. 

Thomas  George  Tebay  was  born  at  Birmingham, 
October  2,  1814,  and  was  baptized  about  three 
months  after  at  Edgbaston  Church.  The  only  other 
child  of  his  parents,  Michael  James,  was  born 
October  21,  1817,  and  was  baptized  in  St.  Philip’s 
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Church,  Birmingham.  His  father  was  a man  of 
many  accomplishments,  among  them  that  of  being 
a first-rate  musician,  especially  on  the  violin,  but 
his  various  talents  failed  to  make  his  fortune,  though 
they  often  procured  for  him  a considerable  yearly 
income.  He  was  fond  of  horses,  and  of  driving 
tandem.  Once  he  came  into  unfortunate  collision 
with  His  Majesty's  mail  coach  on  the  Worcester 
Road.  Of  course  the  guard  and  coachman  declared 
it  was  “the  fault  of  the  gentleman,”  and  he  had  to 
pay  about  £yo  damages.  He  was  also  a very  clever 
fencer.  A Frenchman  who  heard  of  his  prowess 
declared  that  no  Englishman  could  beat  one  of  his 
nation  in  fencing,  and  proposed  a trial  of  skill 
between  them.  But  his  boasting  was  in  vain,  and 
he  became  so  angry  at  his  repeated  defeats  that  the 
combatants  had  to  be  separated.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  in  this  connection  that  Macready  asked 
Mr.  Tebay  as  a friend  to  teach  him  fencing,  and  his 
perfection  in  the  scene  between  Hamlet  and  Laertes 
was  owing  to  the  excellent  instruction  he  received. 
Some  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Tebay  spent  in  India 
whither  he  had  gone  on  some  hopeful,  but  dis- 
appointing speculation. 

His  wife,  my  husband’s  mother,  was  a Miss  Bick. 
She  could  claim  descent  from  the  Herefordshire 
Kembles,  her  direct  ancestor,  Captain  Kemble, 
being  a nephew  of  the  martyr-priest,  Father  Kemble, 
who  was  amongst  those  lately  beatified  by  the  Holy 
Father.  The  Kembles,  of  whom  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
one,  belonged  to  a younger  branch  of  this  family. 
In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  some  verses  written 
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on  the  occasion  of  a visit  paid  to  the  grave  of 
Father  Kemble  by  Mrs.  Siddons  and  her  brother 
John,  also  a notice  of  the  Martyr. 

The  ducal  coronet  on  the  crest  of  the  Kembles  is 
said  to  have  come  from  some  family  connection 
with  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 

To  both  father  and  mother  the  two  brothers  were 
dutiful  and  devoted  sons.  In  my  husband’s  diary 
for  June  15,  1847,  is  the  entry:  “My  poor  father 
died.”  This  was  at  Bath,  where  he  had  resided 
some  years.  Though  he  may  have  neglected  his 
religion  at  one  time  of  his  early  life,  he  died  as  a 
good  Catholic,  fortified  by  the  last  rites  of  the 
Church.  His  wife  did  not  long  survive  him.  She 
was  a gentle,  loving  woman  and  devoted  to  her 
religion.  She  had  a very  beautiful  voice,  which  her 
son  Michael  inherited.  She  died  at  her  brother 
Michael  Bick’s  house,  Park  Hall,  near  Worcester,  and 
wras  buried  in  the  quiet  little  churchyard  belonging 
to  the  chapel  of  Grafton  House,  one  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury’s  mansions. 

I have  spoken  of  my  husband’s  unswerving  faith. 
As  a child  it  was  tried  ; party  spirit  ran  high,  and 
at  school  he  was  hooted  at  by  his  companions,  and 
avoided  as  “ a Papist.”  This  only  made  him  care 
less  for  school  games  and  caused  him  to  devote  all 
his  free  time  to  reading.  Books  he  devoured.  He 
always  greatly  lamented  that  he  had  not  had  the 
benefit  of  a College  education,  but  in  those  days 
any  boy  who  was  to  enter  the  medical  profession, 
unless  sent  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  had  to  be 
apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to  a general  practitioner. 
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This  was  his  case,  at  even  an  earlier  age  than  usual, 
for  he  was  not  fourteen  when  he  was  put  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Hanley,  near  Malvern,  a man 
of  excellent  education  and  large  practice.  A premium 
of  £ 200  was  the  sum  asked. 

In  this  beautiful  neighbourhood  he  greatly  de- 
lighted. There  was  in  him  a strong  vein  of  poetry 
and  romance,  and  fine  scenery  had  a great  effect 
upon  him.  He  had  many  advantages  in  his  present 
home,  as  he  had  relatives  near.  One  of  these  was 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Michael  Bick,  who  lived  at  a charm- 
ing house  called  Park  Hall,  and  which  commanded 
a magnificent  view.  He  was  land-steward  to  the 
late  Earls  (Charles  and  John)  of  Shrewsbury  for 
forty  years  at  Alton  Towers  and  Grafton  Manor, 
where  he  died.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  both 
Earls.  The  latter  visited  him  at  Park  Hall  in  his 
last  illness,  and  remained  with  him  some  hours. 
This  was  the  only  occasion  that  the  Earl  came  to 
Grafton  Manor. 

Another  uncle  was  Dr.  James  Bick,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Colonel  Grant,  of  Bank  House, 
Kempsey,  near  Worcester.  A curious  circumstance 
in  connection  with  the  father  of  this  Colonel  Grant 
was  the  following.  He  was  a favourite  with  the 
King,  and  when  His  Majesty  heard  that  his  wife 
was  expecting  a child,  he  said  that  if  a boy  was 
born,  he  was  to  be  given  a commission  in  the 
army.  A boy  it  was,  and  the  baby  was  immediately 
gazetted.  Such  were  some  of  the  abuses  of  those 
times,  but  there  was  never  any  reason  to  regret  this 
early  appointment  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Grant. 
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After  the  term  of  apprenticeship  was  over,  and 
that  too  ceased  with  my  husband  earlier  than  usual, 
he  was  able  to  take  two  assistantships  before  enter- 
ing a hospital.  One  of  these  was  at  Clevedon, 
near  Bristol,  and  the  other  with  Mr.  Hargraves,  a 
celebrated  surgeon  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  about  whom 
he  could  tell  many  anecdotes.  He  was  also  with 
Mr.  Bond  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  when  his  friend, 
Mr.  Hall,  of  Tottenham,  married,  his  bride  being 
Miss  E.  Rivaz,  he  assisted  him  in  his  profession 
for  a short  time.  While  he  was  here  he  had  a very 
severe  illness,  through  which  Mrs.  Hall  nursed  him 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and,  as  he  said,  “brought 
him  back  to  life.” 

It  may  be  noticed  that  he  must  have  studied 
well,  to  take  these  situations  before  “walking  the 
hospital,”  as  it  was  then  called,  and  I have  often 
heard  him  regret  that  the  whole  system  as  shown 
in  apprenticeship  should  have  been  so  entirely  done 
away  with.  Under  a good  practitioner,  a young 
man  while  studying,  would  see  much  general 
practice  and  be  able  to  learn  how  knowledge  was 
applied.  He  would  accustom  himself  to  know 
and  to  handle  drugs,  and  be  able  to  detect  fraud, 
and  find  out  if  prescriptions  were  rightly  made  up. 
Now,  when  a man  had  passed  his  examination,  and 
was  launched  on  his  professional  career,  he  had 
seen  nothing  but  what  his  hospital  could  show  him, 
and  knew  nothing  of  sick-room  practice. 

During  his  residence  in  Stoke  Newington  and 
Tottenham  he  made  many  life-long  friends.  Among 
these  were  especially  the  Halls,  Miss  Clara  Rivaz, 
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and  Mr.  Smith  and  his  daughters.  Though  quite 
among  Protestants,  and  in  much  society,  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  relax  his  fasts  or  any  of  his 
Catholic  practices.  Many  years  after,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  these  early  friends 
received  into  the  one  true  Church.  His  brother 
Michael  was  often  his  companion.  There  was  a 
strong  attachment  between  them.  They  were  alike 
in  being  equally  true  to  their  religion,  and  they 
had  many  similar  tastes.  Both  had  much  musical 
talent.  Mike  had  in  addition  a very  fine  voice, 
which  I have  mentioned  before  as  inherited  from 
his  mother,  and  he  might  have  made  his  fortune 
as  a professional.  As  to  my  husband,  nothing  so 
soothed  him  after  a hard  day’s  work  as  to  sit  down 
to  the  piano  and  improvise.  I have  been  told  that 
his  harmonizing  of  the  chords  and  his  execution 
were  perfect.  Unhappily,  I was  no  judge  myself. 
At  this  time  Mike  was  in  the  office  of  a firm  of 
City  merchants,  and  their  sorrow  when  he  left 
them  was  very  real.  They  said  that  such  con- 
scientious attention  to  business  and  such  strict 
integrity  in  the  smallest  matters  they  had  never 
seen  equalled.  His  pleasant  manners,  his  original 
remarks,  his  fine  voice  and  his  recitations,  espe- 
cially of  Shakespeare,  made  him  a favourite  in 
society. 

But  the  pleasant  time  at  Tottenham  had  to  be 
given  up,  and  my  husband  entered  at  Westminster 
Hospital,  May  13,  1842.  He  passed  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  July,  1843,  and  was  elected  Resident 
House  Physician  in  February,  1845,  in  succession 
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to  Dr.  Bailer,  whom  he  had  previously  assisted,  and 
who  became  one  of  his  constant  friends. 

The  nearly  four  years  he  remained  at  the  Hospital 
were  very  agreeable  ones.  The  memoranda  he  kept 
are  full  of  references  to  pleasant  balls  and  parties,  the 
opera  and  musical  entertainments,  &c.  It  has  been 
said  that  “ he  was  made  for  society,”  and  certainly 
few  could  enjoy  it  more,  but  it  was  all  in  moderation. 
His  life  was  unsullied  by  word  or  deed.  There  was 
no  ostentation  in  his  religion,  but  there  was  a quiet 
abiding  faith  which  never  failed  him.  Those  who 
knew  him  most  intimately  at  this  time  say,  that, 
wherever  he  was,  or  in  whatever  company,  the  sense 
of  the  presence  of  God  was  always  with  him. 
During  his  holidays  he  paid  visits  to  his  friends, 
and  often  to  his  uncle,  Canon  Trovell,  at  Newport, 
Salop,  and  to  his  other  uncle,  Canon  Bick,  of 
Eastwell. 

During  one  of  Mike’s  visits  to  the  former  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  accompany  Canon  Trovell  to 
the  first  Catholic  Conference  that  was  held  in 
England  after  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
There  were  two  hundred  priests  and  fifteen  bishops 
present,  the  only  laymen  present  being  himself, 
Mr.  Weld,  and  one  other.  He  was  there  introduced 
;to  “ Mr.  Newman,  a recent  convert.”  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  future  Cardinal  preached  his 
famous  sermon,  “The  coming  Spring.” 

Among  his  hospital  friends  my  husband  most 
frequently  mentions  Grahame,  Wildbore,  and  espe- 
cially Brock.  The  latter  was  the  son  of  the  Rector 
of  Fordham,  near  Colchester,  and  he  often  visited 
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him  at  his' father’s  rectory.  Some  of  his  entries 
are  : “ Brock  and  self  going  out  very  little,  reading 
poetry  and  talking  sentiment,  Mike  occasionally 
joining.”  In  1848:  “With  the  Brocks  at  Fordham 
Rectory.”  Here  he  met  many  agreeable  people, 
among  them  Mr.  Round,  the  Member  for  Colchester, 
and  his  family.  This  friendship  with  Mr.  Brock 
continued  till  the  death  of  the  latter,  which  took 
place,  to  my  husband’s  grief,  in  November,  1857, 
at  Colchester,  quite  suddenly.  Another  of  his 
friends  was  a young  German  named  Velton,  who 
was  a student  at  Westminster  Hospital.  They 
made  a tour  together  in  Germany,  and  stayed  a 
short  time  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Velton’s  brother- 
in-law,  a charming  chateau  on  the  Rhine.  My 
husband  often  referred  to  this  visit,  and  especially 
to  an  entertainment  given  while  he  was  there.  From 
the  brilliant  ball-room  he  passed  into  the  lonely 
balcony,  and  watched  the  full  moon  rising  from 
behind  the  wooded  hills  and  casting  a flood  of  light 
on  the  rapid  waters  of  the  river.  The  contrast 
between  the  quiet  of  this  scene  and  the  whirl  and 
excitement  of  the  ball-room  he  never  forgot. 

Dr.  Velton  rose  to  some  of  the  highest  positions 
in  his  profession.  He  was  the  favourite  physician 
of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  came  over  with  her 
to  England,  when  the  friends  again  met. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Marquess  of 

wished  him  to  travel  with  him  as  his  medical 

attendant,  with  an  offer  of  some  hundreds  a year, 
but  he  declined  the  proposal. 

In  November,  1848,  he  gave  up  his  appointment 
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at  Westminster  Hospital  in  consequence  of  his 
engagement  to  Miss  Mary  Leake,  of  Higham.  Her 
mother  had  died  at  Honfleur,  April,  1836,  aged 
thirty-six,  and  she  was  brought  up  by  her  aunts, 
the  Miss  Hoys.  Mr.  John  Leake,  her  father,  who 
had  lately  returned  to  England,  had  been  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  Western  Australia. 
His  brother  George  was  still  there,  and  the  Leake 
family  in  its  various  branches  now  form  a large 
part  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  colony. 

In  1848  there  are  many  allusions  in  the  doctor’s 
diary  to  those  who  were  to  become  his  relatives 
or  connections ; the  Hoys,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Witham,  the  Leschers,  the  Pitchfords,  and  others, 
and  also  many  notices  of  his  “ Mary,”  showing  his 
fond  attachment  to  her.  They  were  married  in 
January,  1849,  at  the  Catholic  Chapel,  Stoke  by 
Nayland,  Suffolk. 

Discussions  as  to  his  place  of  settlement  had 
been  frequent,  and  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the 
great  mistake  he  now  made  and  which  influenced 
his  career  through  life.  Dr.  Tebay’s  abilities  were 
well  known,  and  especially  his  unusual  discernment 
in  the  diagnosis  of  disease.  Dr.  Guthrie,  one  of 
the  first  medical  authorities  of  the  day,  said  “ that 
scarcely  one  in  the  profession  knew  the  treatment 
of  disease  so  well  as  Tebay.”  Dr.  Anthony  White’s 
opinion  was  the  same,  but  Dr.  Tebay  made  the 
mistake  of  undervaluing  himself  and  of  exaggerating 
his  disabilities  as  a Catholic.  This  made  him 
disregard  the  advice  of  those  who  knew  him  best, 
which  was  to  take  up  a position  at  once  at  the 
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West  End.  Instead  of  this  he  almost  ruined  any 
prospect  of  success  by  becoming  medical  officer  of 
the  Parish  of  St.John,  Westminster,  and  settling 
in  that  neighbourhood ! I will  insert  part  of  one 
letter  on  this  subject. 

From  T.  G.  Tebay  to  Miss  Leake. 

“ April,  1848.  I was  talking  to  Anthony  White, 
our  consulting  surgeon,  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
profession,  as  to  partnerships.  I told  him  I could 
put  down  £1,500  or  £2,000.  He  said,  £ Keep  your 
money  in  your  pocket,  and  settle  about  the  Belgrave 
neighbourhood.  You  will  find  plenty  of  surgeons 
everywhere,  keep  to  the  spot,  and  you  will  tire  them 
nearly  all  out.  You  will  be  sure  to  get  on.’  He  told 
me  to  call  on  him  and  talk  it  over,  which  I shall  do 
in  a few  days.  He  is  an  old  man  of  experience,  and 
has  held  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession,  as 
well  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  surgeons  of  the 
day.” 

It  is  astonishing  that  such  advice  should  not 
have  been  followed.  However  modest  a man  may 
be,  he  should  at  least  be’ self-reliant,  and  in  this  he 
failed.  One  of  the  best  bon  mots  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Bailer  was  that  he  “ had  all  the  savoir,  but  none 
of  the  savoir-faire .” 

All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  his  choice  was 
his  desire  to  see  a great  deal  of  practice,  and  the 
idea  that  there  was,  of  starting  some  large  parish 
infirmary,  “ a sort  of  little  hospital,”  as  he  said,  for 
the  united  parishes  of  St.John  and  St.  Margaret’s 
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(sixty  thousand  inhabitants),  and  of  which  he  had 
some  expectation  of  being  the  head. 

Also  at  that  time  none  of  the  modern  improve- 
ments had  begun.  Many  good  families,  and  Members 
of  Parliament  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  his 
expectations  were  so  far  fulfilled  that  he  soon  had 
a fair  share  of  these  among  his  patients. 

I can  find  but  few  of  his  letters,  but  the  following 
about  the  Chartists  may  be  of  interest.  “ It  is 
rumoured  that  sixty  thousand  stand  of  pikes  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chartists.  They  are  to  have  a 
great  meeting  at  Kennington  Common  on  Monday. 
The  guards  are  ordered  to  be  in  barracks  to-night 
and  not  to  leave.”  Again,  April  13,  1848.  “ I 

understand  that  the  tradesmen  are  so  enraged 
against  the  Chartists  that  were  another  such  a day 
to  occur  they  would  thrash  them  without  asking 
leave  of  the  Government.  Wildbore  and  I walked 
up  Regent  Street  yesterday  evening  and  it  wore  a 
most  gloomy  aspect,  every  shop  except  a few  in 
Waterloo  Place  being  shut  up  and  some  of  the 
windows  barricaded,  no  police,  special  constables 
about  Piccadilly,  scarcely  any  women,  strange 
sentries  at  the  Admiralty,  Government  placards,  &c. 
I could  not  forget  it  for  many  years.  There  is  a 
Chartist  rumour  that  London  shall  be  in  ashes  on 
the  29th  of  May.  The  Queen  is  said  to  be  very 
uneasy  at  the  state  of  affairs.  I think  myself  it  will 
all  pass  off  quietly.” 

The  following  reference  to  Cardinal  Wiseman 
may  be  added. 

November  30,  1848.  “ Coming  down  the  hospital 
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steps,  I turned  round,  and  saw  Dr.  Wiseman  close 
to  me.  He  had  been  to  see  the  Aga  who  is  very  ilL 
He  asked  me  if  I had  been  connected  with  the 
institution.  I told  him  I had  been  there  nearly 
four  years,  and  that  I had  now  taken  a house  in 
the  neighbourhood.1  He  said  he  had  a wish  to  look 
over  the  hospital,  being  conversant  with  medical 
matters,  having  attended  two  courses  of  lectures  in 
Rome,  and  I told  him  if  he  would  give  me  a line  by 
his  secretary  I should  be  very  happy  to  show  hirm 
over  it.  He  was  very  courteous  and  agreeable  as- 
he  always  seems.” 

The  Cardinal  knew  what  follows  when  lads  go  to> 
“learn  farming.”  When  he  heard  from  Mr.  Edward 
Pitchford  that  John  Leake  was  doing  this,  he  said,, 
“ Ah,  that  means  hunting  and  shooting.” 

However  unfortunate  for  himself,  the  doctor’s-- 
appointment  to  the  parish  was  a great  blessing  for 
the  people.  Unhappily  he  came  in  for  the  great 
cholera  epidemics  of  1849  and  1854,  which  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.2  The  labour  of  those  times  can 
never  be  forgotten,  and  his  success  among  those 
stricken  was  wonderful.  Out  of  3,776  cases  he 
only  lost  70.  Without  the  aid  of  his  valuable 
assistant,  Dr.  Painter,  he  could  never  have  got 
through  the  work.  No  one  can  tell  what  the  life 
was.  Every  moment  the  bell  ringing,  and  a new 
case  to  see.  He  sometimes  described  the  scenes-- 
he  then  witnessed,  the  dead  and  the  dying  and  the 
living  all  in  one  room.  One  dreadful  accompani- 

1 This  was  at  6,  Great  Queen  Street,  St.  James’s  Park. 

2 See  Appendix. 
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ment  of  the  disease  is  the  muscular  action  after 
death,  the  slow  raising  of  the  arms  or  bending  of 
the  knee.  It  always  gave  him  a shudder  to  see  it. 
Some  of  his  descriptions  have  been  made  use  of  by 
his  friend  Mr.  William  Gilbert  in  one  of  his  novels. 

As  to  treatment,  he  said  he  had  no  hard  and 
fast  rule,  that  he  could  always  tell  when  to  use 
stimulants  and  when  to  avoid  them.  His  health  in 
1854  at  last  broke  down,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go 
and  sleep  at  Hampstead  that  he  might  not  be 
disturbed  for  at  least  a few  hours.  Happily  the 
epidemic  at  last  disappeared,  but  after  all  his  toil 
and  risk  to  his  life,  the  behaviour  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  could  not  have  been  worse.  After  his 
noble  and  self-sacrificing  conduct  they  gave  him, 
it  is  true,  a “vote  of  thanks,”  but  could  hardly  be 
induced  to  pay  even  his  extra  expenses  for  medical 
help,  medicines,  &c.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  soon  after  threw  up  his  unfortunate  appointment. 

But  the  poor  never  forgot  him,  and  he  may  be 
said  to  have  laboured  among  them  all  his  life. 
Often  when  in  the  most  dangerous  streets  he  would 
hear  the  words,  “ There  goes  Dr.  Tebay.  God  bless 
him.”  Once  a man  came  up  to  him  and  said : 
Doctor,  don’t  go  about  the  courts  after  dusk  for 
.a  day  or  two,  there  are  a lot  of  men  just  out  who 
-don’t  know  you  yet.”  And  it  is  true  that  not  the 
most  hardened  thief,  or  most  reckless  jail-bird, 
would  do  a thing  to  hurt  him.  In  his  constant 
visits  to  the  worst  parts  of  Westminster,  in  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  he  was  never  robbed 
even  of  a handkerchief. 
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In  1849  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Grey- 
-coat Hospital,  which  he  held  for  twenty-five  years, 
when  it  was  iniquitously  destroyed  by  the  so-called 
“ Charity  Commission,”  which  thought  nothing  of 
rooting  up  old  benevolent  institutions,  and  ignoring 
old  bequests.  The  Greycoat  Hospital  had  educated 
about  fifty  girls  and  fifty  boys  every  year,  given  them 
board,  lodging,  and  clothing,  and  at  a proper  age 
had  provided  them  with  situations.  Now  all  this 
was  swept  away  and  a day  school  for  all,  at  a low 
rate  of  charge,  put  in  its  place  ! 

Of  the  years  1849  to  1854  I can  find  no  diary. 
In  them  he  had  led  a very  busy  life,  and  had  had 
much  sorrow  from  the  death  of  his  three  little 
-children,  two  boys  and  a girl,  and  in  November, 
1853,  from  the  death  of  his  much-loved  wife.  She 
died  of  consumption,  aged  thirty.  One  child  only 
was  left  him,  little  Mary  Dolores,  not  much  over  a 
year  old.  This  little  one  was  his  idol,  and  remained 
so  all  his  life.  In  February,  1855,  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Bridge  work,  an 
important  post,  as  the  number  of  workmen  was 
very  large.  This  he  only  held  for  one  year,  as  the 
contractor  failed,  and  other  arrangements  were 
made. 

In  his  journal  now  there  are  frequent  notices  of 
“ Little  Mary,”  going  to  see  her  at  Higham  or  at 
Bergholt.  Since  her  mother’s  death  she  had  been 
brought  up  by  Mrs.  Sheen,  her  grandmother,  who 
died  in  October,  1858,  aged  eighty-two.  This 
necessitated  a change,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month  her  father  placed  her  at  Bergholt,  at  the 
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Benedictine  Convent,  under  the  kind  care  of  the 
first  mistress,  a Miss  Lescher,  known  in  religion  as 
Dame  Francis.  While  at  Higham  she  had  the 
blessing  of  a loving  and  very  pious  young  nurse, 
who  unhappily  for  her  young  charge,  died  in  1857. 
In  his  journal,  the  Doctor  writes : “ Poor  Emily, 
the  faithful  religious  attendant  of  my  dear  child, 
died  at  Higham,  on  the  25th  of  September,  of 
fever,  to  my  sincere  sorrow.  I was  unable  to  see 
her,  not  hearing  of  her  danger  until  twenty-four 
hours  before  death,  and  was  so  circumstanced  that 
it  was  impossible  I could  be  at  the  spot  until  three 
days  afterwards,  being  at  Penshurst.” 

Little  Mary  became  the  pet  of  the  household  at 
Bergholt,  and  remained  there  many  years.  Her 
great  friend  and  helper  in  all  that  was  good,  was 
Ada  Lescher,  who  afterwards  became  a nun  of  the 
Order  of  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  and  is  now  the 
Rev.  Mother  Superior  at  the  Convent  of  Everton 
Valley,  Liverpool.  In  1857  her  father  left  his  house 
at  Great  Smith  Street,  where  he  had  resided  some 
years,  and  went  to  37,  Belgrave  Road.  Had  he 
done  this  when  he  married,  as  he  was  so  strongly 
advised  to  do,  he  would  have  been  a much  more 
prosperous  man.  Lriends  who  would  have  intro- 
duced him  to  the  neighbourhood  were  gone,  many 
doctors  had  settled  there,  the  alterations  at  West- 
minster had  caused  many  good  families  to  move 
from  it,  and  he  thus  lost  some  of  his  old  connection, 
and  though  he  was  too  well  known  for  much  not  to 
remain,  yet  it  almost  seemed  like  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life. 
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His  circle  of  friends  was  still  a very  varied  and 
pleasant  one,  and  he  saw  much  of  the  cleigy.  He 
often  speaks  in  his  journal  of  Father  Zanetti.  In 
1856  he  mentions  lunching  with  him  on  Low 
Sunday  to  meet  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Through  life 
his  intercourse  with  the  clergy  of  Westminster  was 
a great  pleasure  to  him.  He  used  to  say  that  no 
dinner-parties  were  so  agreeable  as  those  at  the 
presbytery.  There  was  so  much  information, 
besides  wit  and  harmless  fun,  that  he  always  came 
away  refreshed  in  body  and  mind.  His  diary  speaks 
of  many  other  friends  and  acquaintances,  among 
them  Dr.  Rock,  whose  work  on  Hierology  is  well 
known.  Dr.  Rock  had  many  curiosities  in  his 
possession,  and  once  showed  us  one  of  the  small 
altar-stones  which  used  to  be  carried  about  by  the 
martyr-priests. 

From  several  Members  of  Parliament  he  often 
had  the  entree  to  the  House,  though  he  could 
rarely  give  the  time  to  hearing  a debate.  Politics 
always  interested  him,  especially  when  in  any 
way  they  bore  upon  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was 
a consistent  Conservative,  but  never  a fanatic. 
Whatever  letters  he  sent  to  The  Times,  or  other 
papers,  were  always  inserted,  but  unfortunately 
we  have  copies  of  very  few.  From  his  hatred  of 
slavery  he  took  the  part  of  the  North  in  the 
American  War. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  he  was  first  intro- 
duced to  one  who  became  to  him  like  a second 
mother.  Mrs.  Daniell,  the  widow  of  Captain 
Daniell  of  the  30th,  afterwards  the  50th  Foot.  He 
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was  in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  carried  a bullet 
at  the  back  of  his  head  until  his  death,  from  a shot 
received  in  action.  Mrs.  Daniell  wished  her  nephew, 
young  Tobin,  who  was  studying  for  a medical 
appointment  in  the  army,  to  be  with  a man  of 
ability  and  high  character,  and  Dr.  Guthrie,  her 
friend,  at  once  mentioned  Dr.  Tebay. 

Mrs.  Daniell  was  a woman  of  rare  character, 
noble-hearted  and  generous,  and  was  a true  and 
warm  friend  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Through  her 
the  Doctor  formed  a friendship  with  her  other 
nephews  and  nieces,  especially  with  Miss  Tobin, 
Miss  Dundee  (who  married  Mr.  Todd),  Captain 
(now  General)  Bostock  (retired),  and  Captain  (now 
Colonel)  Dundee  (retired).  These  friends  all  added 
to  the  pleasure  of  his  life,  especially  as  he  had  much 
wished  in  his  youth  to  join  the  army,  and  it  was 
curious  that  from  his  upright  bearing  he  was  often 
taken  for  an  officer.  He  had  many  other  acquaint- 
ances in  the  army.  His  old  hospital  friend, 
Mr.  Robinson,  was  surgeon  to  the  Horse  Guards. 
In  his  journal  of  October,  1857,  he  says,  “Went  to 
Stockport  Barracks,  kindly  received  by  Captain 
Stewart  James  and  Dr.  Webb,  of  the  36th 
Regiment.”  In  this  visit  he  much  enjoyed  seeing 
the  Manchester  Exhibition. 

Another  of  his  intimate  friends  was  Mr.  James 
Purbrick,  who  afterwards  joined  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  He  too  was  one  of  the  first  of  my  new 
friends,  for  on  my  marriage  with  Dr.  Tebay, 
which  took  place  at  Hampstead,  July  18,  i860, 
he  became  my  trustee.  This  trust  he  had  to  give 
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up  when  he  became  a Jesuit,  to  our  sorrow, 
for  after  that  he  was  rarely  in  London,  and  we 
lost  all  the  pleasure  of  his  society.  At  the  time 
of  my  marriage  I was  living  in  the  house  of  my 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Alfred  Waylen.  Only  once 
before  our  acquaintance  had  Dr.  Tebay  been  in  the 
house,  though  not  when  I was  there,  and  that  was 
to  the  wedding  of  his  relative,  Miss  Kate  Leake, 
who  was  married  to  Captain  Stcere,  of  Jayes, 
Ockley,  near  Dorking.1  They  went  to  Western 
Australia,  where  Captain  Steere  is  now  knighted, 
and  is  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
succeeding  his  cousin,  the  late  Sir  Luke  Leake. 

Before  our  marriage  the  doctor  took  his  M.D. 
degree  at  Aberdeen,  and  I made  a rapid  visit  to 
Rome,  where  I received  the  blessing  of  the  Holy 
Father,  Pius  IX.,  for  both  of  us. 

From  this  date  our  lives  passed  on  with  few 
events  of  importance.  Twice  my  husband  tried  for 
good  public  appointments,  and  met  with  much 
sympathy  and  kindness,  but  in  each  case  local 
influence  was  too  strong  for  him  to  succeed.  One 
note  I give  as  a specimen  of  many  connected  with 
his  candidature. 


1 The  father  of  Captain  Steere,  Mr.  Lee  Steere,  died  Oct.  10, 
1890.  In  a notice  of  him  in  the  papers  is  the  following:  “The 
Steere  family  have  lived  at  Jayes,  Ockley,  since  the  Conquest.  The 
deceased  gentleman,  who  was  eighty-seven,  formerly  represented 
West  Surrey  in  Parliament,  in  the  Conservative  interest,  but 
retired  some  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Lee  Steere  was  very  popular  in 
the  county.  One  of  his  sons  was  recently  knighted  in  the 
Colonies,  and  his  second  son,  Mr.  Henry  Lee  Steere,  is  Master 
of  the  Warnham  Staghounds. 
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T.  Holmes,  Esq.,  to  Dr.  West. 

“ I have  heard  the  praises  of  Dr.  Tebay  from  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  beginning  from  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Sir  George  Grey.  I am  myself 
personally  acquainted  with  his  professional  career, 
as  I was  a student  at  Westminster  Hospital  when 
he  was  resident  there.  I know  that  we  could  not 
have  a more  competent  man.” 

But,  alas,  places  are  not  always  given  to  those 
who  are  most  able  and  most  deserving ! 

After  a time  our  home  was  enlivened  by  the  final 
return  from  school  of  our  no  longer  “little”  Mary. 
From  Bergholt  she  had  gone  to  St.  Leonard’s, 
where  she  spent  three  very  happy  years.  Sister 
Mary  Frances  (Miss  Bellasis)  was  her  great  help 
and  favourite  among  the  nuns,  and  she  almost 
worshipped  her,  with  all  a girl’s  devotion.  But 
though  she  retained  a warm  affection  for  her  old 
friends,  yet  her  new  life  soon  made  her  cease  to 
regret  her  school  days. 

Our  house  was  now,  more  than  ever,  an  “ open 
house,”  for  “ May  ” was  a great  favourite,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  society,  and  every  pleasure 
that  could  be  given  her.  She  had  unusual  talent 
for  music  and  for  painting,  indeed  her  fingers 
seemed  able  to  do  anything  she  wished  them  to 
do.  She  did  not  neglect  more  serious  matters, 
read  standard  books,  interested  herself  in  works 
of  charity,  wrote  verses,1  and  went  on  with  some 

1 In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  some  lines  she  wrote  about  this 
time. 
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of  her  studies.  There  was  a peculiar  fascination 
about  her,  which  attracted  towards  her  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  her  figure  and  movement  were 
graceful,  her  face  was  charming,  especially  her  eyes, 
which  were  very  beautiful.  Her  conversation  was 
animated  and  clever.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  she 
was  the  delight  of  her  father’s  heart?  Now  also 
she  was  able  to  accompany  him  in  some  of  his 
autumn  holidays.  One  pleasant  tour  they  took 
through  Switzerland  with  Dr.  Bailer  and  his  niece. 
Another  time  with  May’s  cousins,  John  Pitchford 
and  Constance  Waylen. 

Once  when  May  could  not  go,  my  husband  took 
a charming  tour  through  Normandy  with  the  Rev. 
Father  Christie,  S.J.  He  had  written  to  Father 
Christie  to  ask  if  he  knew  of  any  one  who  could 
accompany  him,  and  Father  Christie  wrote  back 
by  return  of  post  on  a card,  “ Will  you  have  me  ? ” 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a notice  of  Father 
Christie,  which  was  written  after  his  lamented  death 
in  1891.  Very  delightful  visits  they  used  to  enjoy 
at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowman’s  at  Ripon.  Here,  from 
Mr.  Bowman’s  medical  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  Lord  Ripon,  Studley  Royal  was  open  to  them. 
My  husband  also  knew  Lord  Ripon  from  his 
lordship  belonging  to  the  Conference  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  at  Westminster.  Penshurst  was  another 
charming  place  to  visit.  For  many  years  my 
husband  took  Dr.  Bailer’s  practice  there  during 
the  holidays  of  the  latter,  and  he  greatly  enjoyed 
the  drives  and  the  beautiful  country.  Penshurst 
Place  and  Park  were  close  to  The  Moat, 
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Dr.  Bailer’s  residence,  and  this  grand  historic  place’ 
we  saw  under  every  aspect.  On  one  occasion  we- 
went  to  an  entertainment  there,  given  by  the  noble- 
owners  of  the  Place.  Dancing  went  on  in  the. 
great  hall,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  had  once  gaily 
footed  it.  The  old  oak  tables  were  again  laden 
with  good  things,  and  there  was  much  to  make  one 
imagine  the  past  days  of  feasting  and  revelry.  The 
courts  were  lit  up  by  flaming  cressets,  which  threw 
wonderful  shadows,  and  outside,  the  full  moon  lit 
up  the  ancient  battlements. 

Many  sketches  were  made  during  our  visit  to- 
Penshurst,  and  my  husband  was  always  suggesting 
new  points  of  view.  To  our  friends  the  Dunhams 
May  was  a frequent  visitor.  They  had  a very 
pretty  place  at  Frimley,  near  Aldershot.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  camp  increased  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  time  spent  at  Frimley. 

For  many  years  we  had  constant  visits  from 
Dr.  Brown,  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  spring, 
and  from  Canon  Trovell,  in  the  summer.  Dr.  Grant, 
Bishop  of  Southwark,  always  came  to  meet 
Dr.  Brown,  and  very  pleasant  these  visits  were. 
Dr.  Grant’s  conversation  and  anecdotes  were  very- 
interesting.  His  published  Fife  is  well  known.  He 
was  considered  quite  a saint,  and  much  that  is  told 
of  him  savours  of  the  miraculous.  He  had  a great 
affection  for  my  husband,  and  I may  say  the  same 
of  the  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury,  who  never  passed 
through  Fondon  without  coming  to  our  house.  The 
latter  was  a singularly  handsome  man,  and  a first- 
rate  Bishop.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  the 
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sermon  preached  by  Cardinal  Manning  at  his 
funeral,  with  an  account  of  his  life.  During  his 
last  illness  he  sent  for  my  husband.  For  many 
years  he  lived  with  our  uncle,  Canon  Trovell,  at 
Salter’s  Hall.  The  Canon,  whose  yearly  visits  I 
have  referred  to,  was  a man  of  very  original 
character,  and  when  young  was  a great  athlete. 
He  thought  nothing  of  leaping  the  highest  barred 
gate,  and  his  walking  powers  were  extraordinary. 
This  was  an  excellent  accomplishment  in  those 
days,  when  as  priest  over  a large  country  district, 
he  had  to  go  long  distances  to  serve  poor  missions, 
or  to  see  far-off  members  of  his  flock.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Sedgley  Park,  and  in  1813 
was  sent  to  St.  Mary’s  College,  Oscott.  In  1820  he 
was  ordained  priest,  and  went  to  serve  the  mission 
of  Botesdale  in  Suffolk.  Here  he  formed  a life-long 
friendship  with  the  Gardiner  family.  One  of  the 
daughters  married  Mr.  James  Cudden,  and  another 
Mr.  William  Hoy.  At  Botesdale  his  chapel  was  a 
retired  room  in  a private  house  used  by  the  martyrs 
in  more  troublous  times.  From  this  place  he  moved 
to  Shelford  and  afterwards  to  Stoke  by  Nayland. 
In  1838  he  was  appointed  to  Newport,  Salop,  where 
he  remained  for  thirty  years.  He  was  made  Canon 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Vicar  General  of  the  diocese. 
At  Newport  the  chapel  and  his  residence,  Salter’s 
Hall,  formed  one  picturesque  building.  The  garden 
was  a delightful  one,  round  which  he  had  built  a 
substantial  wall,  and  on  the  wall  grew  such  plums, 
peaches,  and  pears  as  were  seldom  seen.  He  was 
greatly  respected  and  his  society  much  sought  after 
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in  the  neighbourhood.  His  influence  among  his 
people  was  most  beneficial,  and  his  instructions 
most  outspoken.  A legal  celebrity  who  heard  him 
catechize  the  children  in  the  church  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  said  he  had  never  heard  such  first-rate 
and  original  teaching.  He  talked  to  the  people  in 
the  most  open  way,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  reprove 
anything  he  saw  going  on  wrong  during  the  service 
or  the  sermon.  “ Now,  Pat  Murphy,  you  listen  to 
me  instead  of  going  to  sleep/’  “ You  boys,  just  sit 
still,  and  take  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets,  I 
won’t  have  lollipops  sucked  in  church.”  These 
were  the  kind  of  things  he  would  say,  and  the 
people  all  feared  him  as  well  as  loved  him.  They 
were  nearly  all  poor  Irish  workmen,  but  when,  owing 
to  his  increasing  infirmities,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  Newport,  they  clubbed  together,  and  helped  by 
a few  Protestant  friends,  presented  him  with  a 
purse  of  £43  as  a “Testimonial  of  attachment  and 
respect.” 

He  had  been,  several  years  before,  offered  the 
Bishopric  of  Barbadoes  and  some  other,  but  had 
refused  them. 

In  the  Canon’s  youth  the  Catholic  movement 
had  scarcely  begun,  and  he  knew  many  of  the  old 
priests  who  had  been  in  peril  of  their  life,  and  he 
could  tell  many  an  anecdote  of  the  days  of  persecu- 
tion. I only  wish  that  I could  remember  them 
now.  His  last  years  were  passed  in  his  favourite 
Worcester,  where  his  early  days  were  spent,  many 
of  his  ancestors  lying  in  the  church  and  churchyard 
of  Hanley,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Malvern  Hills. 
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He  died  on  Good  Friday,  1875,  in  the  eighty-first 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  last  of  his  name.  It 
was  a pleasure  to  Canon  Trovell  to  think  that  he 
was  of  the  same  blood  as  Shakespeare.  The  Ardens 
were  among  his  ancestors  on  his  mother's  side. 
Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  stayed  when  a boy  at 
his  aunt’s,  Miss  Arden,  of  Park  Hall.  These  Ardens 
were  related  to  Canon  Trovell’s  mother’s  family,  the 
Rosses.  One  proof  among  others  of  the  relationship 
of  the  Ardens  to  the  Trovells  is  the  following.  When 
Mr.  Trovell,  soon  after  his  ordination  in  1820,  went 
to  Caverswall  Castle  to  visit  the  Benedictine  com- 
munity of  nuns  which  had  been  driven  from  Ghent, 
the  aged  Prioress  came  up  to  him  and  said,  “ Our 
blessed  Lady  Abbess  was  a relation  of  yours.  She 
was  an  Arden.  Your  uncle  and  aunt  Ross  came  to 
see  her  as  her  cousin.” 

Canon  Bick  and  Canon  Trovell  were  nearly 
related,  and  were  like  brothers  to  one  another. 
Canon  Bick  was  a Canon  of  Nottingham.  He  lived 
at  Eastwell,  and  was  much  loved  and  respected. 
The  Bishop  was  a great  friend  of  his,  and  often 
came  to  see  him  and  consult  him.  To  the  grief  of 
all  who  knew  him,  he  died  quite  suddenly  in  i860. 
The  day  before,  he  had  preached  and  seemed  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits.  He  was  very  fond  of 
my  husband,  and  the  latter  was  anticipating  a visit 
to  Eastwell  when  he  heard  of  his  death. 

In  1858,  Dr.  Tebay  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  brother  Michael  follow  his  example,  and  enter 
the  medical  profession.  They  could  now  often  assist 
one  another,  though  they  did  not  become  partners. 
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In  1867  his  brother  married  Miss  Emily  Greenwood, 
of  Turner's  Court,  Oxfordshire,  after  a long  attach- 
ment. They  lived  near  us  for  some  years,  till  Mike’s 
sight  failing  him,  he  gave  up  practice,  and  went  to 
live  at  Worcester,  afterwards  moving  to  Croydon, 
and  then  to  Woburn  Hill,  that  his  only  child,  his 
son  Kemble,  might  attend  St.  George’s  College.  It 
is  gratifying  to  add  that  his  care  for  the  education 
of  his  boy  has  been  well  rewarded.  Kemble  passed 
one  of  the  first  at  the  very  stiff  examination  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,1  in  1890,  and  this  was 
sufficient  to  enter  him  as  a student  for  any  legal  or 
medical  profession.  He  chose  St.  Mary’s,  Middlesex, 
as  one  of  his  cousins  was  there. 

In  athletic  sports  he  also  often  came  off  victorious, 
and  has  gained  many  cups  and  handsome  prizes. 
The  house  of  his  father  and  mother  is  in  the  park 
belonging  to  the  College,  and  nothing  pleases  the 
boys,  or  their  tutors,  better  than  to  come  and  have 
a chat  with  the  doctor,  and  hear  him  recite  Shake- 
speare, which  he  still  does  with  all  his  old  energy. 
Whenever  my  husband  could  go  over  to  Woburn 
Hill  it  was  a great  pleasure  to  him.  I have  before 
spoken  of  his  delight  at  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
nothing  escaped  him — the  varied  tints  of  the  leaves, 
the  smallest  flower,  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere, 
all  had  a charm  for  him.  With  this  was  united  his 

1 The  College  of  Preceptors  is  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 
The  higher  certificates  of  the  College  are  recognized  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Judges  and  by  the  General  Medical  Council  of  Great 
Britain  as  guarantees  of  a good  general  education,  and  they  qualify 
the  holders  of  them  to  study  for  the  legal  and  medical  professions. 
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fondness  for  birds  and  animals.  They  all  came  to 
him  in  the  most  confiding  way.  The  surliest  dog 
would  stop  for  a pat,1  and  the  most  spiteful  of 
cockatoos  would  put  down  its  head  for  a caress. 
A cat  that  he  once  had,  would  wait  for  him  every 
afternoon,  at  the  time  he  was  used  to  come  in,  and 
welcome  him  in  the  most  affectionate  manner, 
scarcely  leaving  his  side  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

It  is  true  that  my  husband  passed  through  life 
without  any  public  honours.  He  never  sought 
them,  and  he  would  not  swerve  a hair’s-breadth 
from  what  he  believed  was  right  for  any  worldly 
consideration,  however  alluring.  He  possessed  a 
rare  truthfulness,  and  a character  utterly  without 
guile.  He  was  rich  in  the  blessings  of  the  poor. 
He  never  refused  a call  to  them.  I have  seen  him 
get  up  when  he  was  so  tired  he  could  scarcely 
stand,  and  go  off  on  foot,  in  rain  or  fog,  taking  with 
him  medicines  which  he  knew  would  be  necessary. 
The  more  I think  of  my  husband,  and  remember 
one  and  another  of  his  words  and  ways,  the  more 
beautiful  his  character  appears  to  me,  and  I fear  I 
may  be  guilty  in  saying  too  much  in  his  favour. 

His  alms  were  abundant,  he  literally  obeyed  the 
injunction  that  his  left  hand  should  not  know  what 
the  right  hand  did.  He  would  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  place  all  that  he  drew  out,  without 
looking  at  it,  into  the  poor-box.  To  every  charitable 
institution  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  help  he  gladly 
gave  time  or  money.  For  many  years  he  was 

1 When  I was  reading  this  manuscript  to  his  brother,  he  stopped 
me  here,  and  said,  "That’s  true,  I never  knew  a dog  bark  at  him." 
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the  doctor  to  St.  Joseph’s  Almshouses.  He  was 
also  President  of  the  Westminster  Conference  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  a most  active  member 
of  the  Society.  One  of  the  members  was  Count 
d’Albanie,  claimed  by  his  adherents  to  be  the  real 
King  of  England  as  a legitimate  descendant  of  the 
Stewarts.  He  was  a most  interesting  man,  and  his 
life  had  been  full  of  adventure.  He  often  came  to 
see  us,  and  would  tell  us  many  a story  of  past  years. 
As  a young  lad  he  was  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,, 
and  prevented  Napoleon,  when  all  was  lost,  from 
riding  down  a road  which  was  only  a cul-de-sac,  and 
where  he  would  certainly  have  been  captured. 

My  husband  was  also  one  of  the  trustees  to  the 
schools  belonging  to  St.  Mary’s,  Horseferry  Road, 
and  these  he  constantly  helped  by  getting  up 
concerts  and  entertainments,  often  at  much  trouble 
and  expense. 

His  interest  in  Westminster  Hospital  always 
remained  with  him,  and  many  of  his  suggestions 
were  carried  out.  It  was  he  who  proposed  the 
appointment  of  an  Assistant  Physician,  and  it  so 
happened  that  a family  connection,  Dr.  Francis 
Anstie,  was  the  first  appointed.  He  became  a 
member  of  all  the  Committees,  and  never  failed 
attending  them  if  possible.  The  kind  address  sent 
to  me  after  his  death  by  the  hospital  authorities 
shows  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held. 

But  what  most  I wish  to  record  is  the  influence 
for  good  that  he  had  with  his  patients,  especially 
among  the  poor.  It  would  be  well  if  in  this  his 
example  could  be  followed  by  other  Catholic  doctors,. 
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they  would  then  prove  as  effectual  an  aid  to  the 
clergy  as  he  was.  Doctors  seldom  think  of  the 
souls  of  their  patients,  but  with  my  husband  this 
remembrance  was  always  present.  If  he  saw  danger 
of  death,  he  would  let  them  know  it,  but  never  in  a 
way  to  alarm  or  distress  them.  He  would  get  them 
to  settle  their  worldly  affairs,  and  induce  them  to 
send  for  their  religious  teacher,  whoever  he  might 
be — the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  or  any  dissenting 
minister.  Religious  discussion  could  not  be  by  a 
death-bed,  but  every  one  could  be  led  to  acknow- 
ledge his  sin  and  seek  salvation.  The  commoner 
people  among  the  working-classes  seem  to  think 
that  nothing  can  be  done  without  payment,  and 
this  even  affects  their  relations  with  the  clergy. 
They  consider  that  “ it  is  their  business  to  talk 
religion  to  them.”  But  when  they  hear  their  doctor 
speak  in  the  same  way,  they  say,  “ Well,  at  any  rate 
he  is  not  paid  for  it,”  and  my  husband’s  words, 
spoken  in  his  straightforward  manner,  without  a 
trace  of  cant  or  self-consciousness,  softened  many  a 
hardened  heart.  Many  are  the  prayers  he  has  said 
by  a dying  Catholic’s  bedside.  In  every  way  he  was 
an  effectual  aid  to  the  clergy.  One  of  the  last  acts 
of  his  life  was  to  bring  a young  man  to  repentance. 
The  mother  heard  the  conversation  when  she  was 
in  the  next  room,  or  it  would  never  have  been 
known  why  Father  Scoles  came,  or  how  it  was  that 
the  poor  young  fellow  made  so  good  a confession, 
and  received  with  such  devotion  the  last  rites  of  the 
Church. 

Infants  that  were  in  any  danger,  or  who  he  had 
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reason  to  think  would  not  be  baptized,  he  would 
baptize  himself.  I have  heard  him  say,  “ Ah,  I have 
many  souls  praying  for  me  in  Heaven,  those  of  the 
infants  I have  baptized.” 

There  was  nothing  gloomy  about  him.  His 
manner  with  his  patients  was  particularly  cheerful. 
They  used  to  say  that  “ his  visit  to  them  was  their 
best  tonic.”  For  all  he  had  a pleasant  word,  and 
was  full  of  innocent  fun.  It  is  true  that  there  was 
an  underlying  tone  of  melancholy,  the  result  of 
much  up-hill  work  in  his  youth,  and  afterwards  his 
loss  of  wife  and  children,  and  in  repose  this  showed 
in  his  countenance.  Photographs  thus  give  a wrong 
idea  of  his  real  expression.  No  one  was  really  of  a 
happier  nature,  and  his  unclouded  faith  much 
helped  in  this.  In  every  little  thing  he  acknowledged 
his  Heavenly  Father.  Even  in  giving  me  his  fees 
he  would  say,  “ Thank  God  for  that.”  A rare  trait 
in  his  character  was  his  power  of  forgiveness. 
Slights  and  unkindnesses  he  passed  over.  I never 
heard  him  speak  an  unkind  word  of  any  one,  though 
his  feelings  were  very  sensitive.  This  was  strikingly 
shown  after  he  had  been  defrauded  of  his  few 
savings.  To  rich  people  it  would  not  be  much  of  a 
sum,  but  to  us  it  was  a serious  loss.  It  was  a cruel 
case,  for  the  broker  who  caused  the  loss  was  trusted 
as  a friend,  and  his  misleading  and  untruthful 
statements  were  doubly  painful  to  my  husband. 
But  he  never  uttered  one  word  of  reproach.  Once 
when  annoyed  beyond  endurance  at  the  result  of 
the  broker’s  conduct,  I spoke  very  strongly  against 
him,  my  husband  stopped  me,  saying,  “ Oh,  you 
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must  not  speak  like  that  ; we  must  forgive 
him.” 

One  other  thing  I must  mention,  and  this  was 
his  pure-mindedness.  No  story  or  writing,  however 
droll  or  witty,  that  had  a double  meaning  or  an 
immoral  tendency,  would  bring  a smile  upon  his 
lips.  It  was  thoroughly  distasteful  to  him.  A priest 
who  had  known  him  from  early  life,  said  that  “ he 
did  not  think  he  had  ever  committed  a mortal  sin,” 
and  others  who  had  known  him  well,  bore  similar 
testimony. 

His  medical  studies,  instead  of  leading  him  in 
any  way  wrong,  or  tending  to  unbelief,  strengthened 
him  in  his  faith  and  worship.  He  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the 
human  frame,  and  he  always  treated  the  body  of 
man,  woman,  or  child,  with  reverence.  In  his 
opinion  there  was  so  much  to  deaden  finer  feelings 
in  a hospital,  that  many  doctors  quite  lost  it,  and 
thought  nothing  of  the  distress  of  their  patients. 
He  said  that  much  of  this  distress  might,  and  ought 
to  be  avoided,  and  this  would  be  so  if  they  only 
thought  more  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul ; and  if  they 
would  feel  that  it  was  an  honour  to  aid  in  the 
renewing  of  what  God  had  made  so  perfect,  and 
could  even  be  spoken  of  as  His  “temple.” 

But  to  return  to  the  events  of  his  life.  In  1880 
his  great  sorrow  began.  There  can  be  no  notice  of 
him  which  does  not  also  speak  of  his  child,  bound 
up  as  she  was  with  his  very  existence.  In  the 
winter  of  this  year  she  took  cold  when  out  with  a 
skating-party,  and  this  brought  on  partial  loss  of 
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voice.  India  was  recommended,  and  she  accepted 
an  often-repeated  invitation  from  her  old  school- 
friend,  Mary  MacElroy,  now  Mrs.  Michael  Fox.  She 
sailed  in  September,  1880,  under  the  care  of  some 
friends  and  of  the  captain.  We  saw  her  off  from 
Southampton,  and  watched  the  ship  till  it  disap- 
peared in  a golden  haze.  Nothing  but  a trust  in 
God  could  have  kept  up  her  poor  father.  How  he 
received  her  first  letter  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
copy  of  one  I sent  to  her  in  reply : 

“ October,  1880. 

“ If  you  had  only  seen  the  delight  your  letter  gave, 
it  would  have  repaid  you  over  and  over  again.  I have 
never  so  realized  what  is  meant  by  the  ‘ lifting  up  of 
the  heart,’  as  when  I noticed  that  dear  face.  His 
happiness  was  beautiful  to  see.  He  happened  to 
take  the  letter  in  himself,  and  I was  vigorously  rung 
for.  Then,  while  it  was  being  read,  we  were  to 
stop  and  say  a Gloria.  When  it  had  been  read 
through  it  was  put  upon  the  table,  and  he  said, 
‘ There,  now  it  lies  like  a sweet  nosegay,  or  a rich 
gift  from  a friend.  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be 
for  it,  what  a mercy  to  learn  that  that  dear  child  is 
so  well  and  cheery.’  And  I saw  that  his  lips  moved 
in  a real  thanksgiving.” 

In  the  following  spring  we  joyfully  received  her 
home  again.  Her  health  was  renewed,  and  her 
stay  in  India  had  been  full  of  interest  and  pleasure. 
The  regiment  stationed  at  Dinapore  bad  procured 
an  unceasing  round  of  amusement. 
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But  it  was  not  long  before  the  fatal  symptoms 
again  showed  themselves.  She  went  about  much 
as  usual,  but  her  voice  again  almost  left  her,  and 
mischief  was  found  in  the  throat. 

In  1883  she  went  to  Malta,  and  spent  the  winter 
there  in  a round  of  gaiety,  as  usual.  The  fete  given 
by  the  officers  of  the  Inflexible  was  the  last  she 
attended,  and  it  was  a fatal  one.  A storm  came  on, 
and  she  with  many  others  was  drenched  through. 
She  left  Malta  a few  days  after,  but  was  laid  up 
soon  after  her  return  home. 

In  the  autumn  she  was  most  earnest  to  go  to 
Boulogne,  and  we  took  her  there  with  the  good, 
faithful,  affectionate  Pearce  as  her  attendant.  The 
first  thing  she  did  on  her  arrival  was  to  go  to  the 
Cathedral,  to  pray  before  our  Lady’s  altar  and  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  I shall  never  forget  the  sight 
of  that  sad,  wearied  form,  as  she  tottered  down  the 
steep  street  leaning  on  Pearce’s  arm.  On  our  return 
home,  she  thought  one  other  chance  for  her  was 
a visit  long  promised  to  her  kind  friend  Mrs.  La 
Primandaye.  Pearce  went  with  her,  but  she  only 
remained  a few  days.  Then  for  the  first  time  the 
certainty  that  she  could  not  recover  seemed  to 
break  upon  her.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone  in 
the  railway-carriage,  she  threw  herself  into  Pearce’s 
arms,  and  bursting  into  tears,  said  : “ O,  Pearce, 
I shall  never  see  the  green  fields  again  ! ” 

I have  not  written  here  the  history  of  her  life. 
There  was  much  which  was  very  sad  in  it — storms 
beat  upon  her  and  clouds  overshadowed  her.  But 
all  may  have  been  to  refine  the  pure  gold.  Had 
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she  lived,  the  rest  of  her  life  would  have  been,  in 
all  human  probability,  one  of  great  happiness.  All 
through  her  wearisome  and  most  painful  illness  I 
never  heard  one  word  of  complaint  or  impatience, 
and  this  was  the  more  noteworthy  as  her  natural 
disposition  was  so  very  excitable.  Once,  when  in 
acute  suffering,  I heard  her  whisper,  “ I must  offer 
it  up.”  Her  friends  were  unremitting  in  their  kind 
attentions,  especially  her  “ Sister  friend,”  Mrs.  Frank 
Lescher.  Fruit,  flowers,  every  delicacy  that  could 
be  thought  of,  was  provided  for  her.  In  every  way 
her  path  to  the  grave  was  lightened.  Father  Kay 
saw  her  two  or  three  times  a week,  and  often 
brought  her  Holy  Communion.  She  passed  away 
most  peacefully  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
October,  the  name  of  “Jesus”  being  the  last  on 
her  lips. 

I have  said  that  her  father’s  life  was  bound  up 
in  hers,  and  this  was  indeed  so.  Some  months 
before  her  death,  when  he  knew  that  she  could  not 
recover,  and  he  was  with  her  a short  time  at 
Hampstead,  he  had  his  first  serious  heart  attack, 
and  his  health  visibly  declined.  She  said  herself 
that  he  would  soon  follow  her.  He  would  not  allow 
her  death  to  interfere  with  any  of  his  duties,  but 
he  went  about  with  a far-off  look  in  his  face  and 
a weary  step.  His  heart  was  broken,  and,  though 
he  tried  to  be  cheerful,  the  effort  only  made  it  all 
the  more  sad  to  others.  He  often  spoke  of  sudden 
death,  and  I believe  it  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
last  day  of  his  life  that  he  said,  “ You  know  it  is 
not  sudden  death  we  so  pray  against ; it  is  unpre- 
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pared  death.”  That  afternoon  he  was  intending  to 
go  to  the  Oratory  for  confession,  and  had  prepared 
himself  for  it.  He  had  come  in  tired  with  his 
morning’s  work : his  last  visit  had  been  one  of 
charity  to  the  Orphanage  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
He  said,  “ I do  not  feel  right  somehow.”  He  took 
his  luncheon  as  usual,  and  then  rested  in  his  easy 
chair.  At  three  o’clock  I went  up  to  the  drawing- 
room for  a minute  or  two  ; but  just  before,  as  I had 
stood  by  his  chair,  he  had  taken  my  hand  and 
pressed  it  warmly  to  his  heart.  He  must  have 
almost  followed  me  out  of  the  room,  for  a minute 
or  two  after  I heard  him  at  the  front  door.  I ran 
down,  for  I always  helped  him  on  with  his  coat, 
but  Carrie1  had  done  this  for  me,  and  he  was  gone. 
Only  a few  minutes  after  the  heavy  tidings  reached 
me.  He  had  had  the  sudden  call,  but  not  the  unpre- 
pared one.  Of  all  in  the  crowded  street  God  had 
seen  that  he  was  the  only  one  fit  to  go.  He  lay 
there  with  closed  eyes,  like  one  asleep.  Reverently 
he  was  carried  back  to  his  home — that  home  now 
for  ever  desolate. 

I have  been  asked  to  write  of  this  solemn  day, 
or  I would  not  have  opened  these  heart-wounds 
again. 

The  many  letters  I received  of  sympathy  in  my 
sorrow  all  give  the  same  testimony  to  my  husband’s 
character.  The  Rev.  Canon  Allen,  of  Shrewsbury, 
writes : “ He  was  called,  well  prepared,  if  any  one 
ever  was,  to  lay  down  his  life  where  his  Divine 
Master  deigned  to  take  it  up,  by  the  world’s  way- 
1 My  sister  Caroline,  who  was  then  living  with  us. 
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side,  near  the  ox,  and  the  ass,  and  as  if  he  had 
nowhere  to  lay  his  head.” 

Another  friend  writes:  “ If  I had  been  in  town, 
I would  have  been  present  at  Farm  Street  when 
the  Mass  was  said  for  as  pure  and  noble  a soul  as 
ever  lived  on  earth.” 

I must  add  part  of  a letter  written  to  me  by 
Cardinal  Newman:  “I  hope  to  say  Mass  for  him 
and  for  you  to-morrow.  I have  not  forgotten  your 
wish  for  my  prayers.  We  all  need  prayers;  but  if 
there  are  souls  whose  end  inspires  a confidence  in 
their  safety,  it  is  those  who,  like  your  dear  husband, 
have  their  final  perseverance  written  (so  to  say)  in 
the  circumstances  of  their  death.  His  last  act  was 
to  go  to  God  for  the  grace  of  pardon  and  accept- 
ance.” 

From  Cardinal  Manning  I also  had  the  greatest 
kindness  and  consolation.  And  thus  from  bishops 
and  priests  who  had  known  him,  from  rich  and 
poor,  there  was  but  one  voice.  God  had  taken 
him  without  warning,  but  he  had  kept  watch.  His 
lamp  was  burning,  and  at  his  Master’s  call  he  was 
ready  to  pass  within  the  golden  gates. 
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(P.  12.) 

From  the  “ Tablet,"  August  29,  jSSj. 

We  have  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Mr.  Richard 
Teebay,  of  Fulwood  Lodge,  near  Preston,  which 
took  place  suddenly  on  Sunday  last.  Mr.  Teebay, 
who  was  seventy-two  years  of  age,  had  been  unwell 
for  some  days  past,  but  thought  it  was  but  a passing 
illness,  and  refused  to  have  a medical  man  called  in. 
He  appeared  much  better  on  Sunday  morning,  but 
later  in  the  day  was  taken  much  worse  and  suddenly 
expired.  Mr.  Teebay  was  deservedly  respected  by 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  public  offices  he  held.  He  was  for 
twenty-one  years  the  representative  of  Fulwood  on 
the  Preston  Board  of  Guardians,  having  been  elected 
in  1864,  and  out  of  that  time  he  was  for  fourteen 
years  a vice-chairman,  having  been  senior  vice- 
chairman  since  1875.  He  was  also  elected  chairman 
of  the  Board,  but  on  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of 
office  refused  to  be  again  elected.  By  virtue  of  his 
office  as  vice-chairman  he  was  a member  of  all 
the  committees  in  connection  with  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  except  the  Assessment  and  School  Atten- 
dance Committee,  on  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
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periodically  elected  specially.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Fulwood  Local  Board  since  its 
formation,  and  was  also  elected  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  Preston  and  County 
of  Lancaster  Royal  Infirmary,  in  1874,  and  attended 
a meeting  of  that  body  so  recently  as  Thursday  last. 
The  deceased  was  a Catholic  and  Conservative.  He 
leaves  a widow,  but  no  children.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Preston  Board  of  Guardians  on  Monday,  the 
news  of  Mr.  Teebay’s  death  was  announced,  and  a 
resolution  was  proposed  by  the  chairman  expressing 
the  sorrow  of  the  Board.  In  supporting  this 
Mr.  Osbaldston  said  that  the  late  Mr.  Teebay  was 
a man  who  lived  not  only  to  do  good  in  the  world, 
but  lived  as  one  who  was  preparing  for  the  future. 
They  might  take  example  from  his  life,  whether  in 
the  world,  or  from  the  manner  in  which  he  lived  for 
the  future,  and  they  might  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
with  great  benefit  to  themselves.  A notice  of  con- 
dolence to  Mrs.  Teebay  was  carried  unanimously, 
and  the  clerk,  at  the  invitation  of  the  chairman, 
paid  a warm  tribute  to  the  deceased  guardian,  and 
added,  “ As  it  is  with  us,  so  it  is  with  those  who 
have  worked  with  him  in  other  capacities.  There 
can  be  nothing  but  a generous  avowal  of  his  worth, 
and  a grateful  remembrance  of  his  universal  kind- 
ness. But,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  can 
be  no  higher  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
friend  than  to  speak  of  him  as  a man,  for  never 
better  man  lived.  He  was  an  earnest  and  devoted 
Christian,  and  he  always  kept  in  mind  the  lesson, 
* Prepare  to  meet  thy  God.’  ” — R.I.P. 
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Reprinted  for  private  distribution  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Edward  Lucas,  Esq. 


I. 

’Twas  in  the  shire  of  Hereford, 

Not  far  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 

That  once  at  eve  two  strangers  came 
To  a village  hostelry  : 

They  took  small  heed  of  the  jolly  host, 
With  his  busy,  cheerful  air — 

With  his  smile  of  greeting  for  every  guest, 
And  his  good  old  English  fare. 


ii. 

Upon  some  grave  and  solemn  thought 
They  both  appeared  intent, 

And  for  the  sexton  of  the  place 
In  eager  haste  they  sent ; 

And  as  the  sexton  tarried  long 
Those  two  walked  forth  alone, 

Where  the  churchyard  trees  waved  mournfully 
O’er  many  a mouldering  stone. 

hi. 

One  was  a man  of  noble  port, 

With  an  eye  of  fiery  pride, 

With  something  of  the  Roman  brow, 

And  of  the  Imperial  stride  ; 
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And  when  he  spoke  in  measured  phrase, 
His  full-toned  voice  did  sound 
Like  the  deep  low  murmur  of  the  sea 
Heard  in  a cave  profound. 

IV. 

The  other  was  a lady  bright, 

With  such  a form  and  face 
As  Grecian  genius  loved  to  dream 
And  Grecian  art  to  trace  ; 

Much  like  the  man,  or  rather  like 
His  image  glorified — 

As  if  a sister  goddess  walked 
By  a mortal  brother’s  side. 


v. 

And  now  the  sexton  came,  and  doffed 
His  cap  with  reverence  meet, 

But  started  at  the  lady’s  voice, 

So  thrilling  ’twas,  and  sweet. 

“ Good  man,”  she  said,  “we  sent  for  you 
If  haply  you  might  know 
Where  Father  Kemble  was  interred 
Many  a long  year  ago. 

vi. 

“ He  was  a good  and  pious  priest, 

Who  in  these  parts  abode, 

And  blameless  to  extreme  old  age 
Pursued  his  peaceful  road — 
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Till,  in  the  second  Charles’s  reign, 
The  bigots  of  the  time 
Falsely  accused  and  murdered  him, 
Though  guiltless  of  a crime.” 

VII. 

“ Oh,  well,”  the  sexton  said,  “ I mind 
The  stone  above  his  clay ; 

For  all  the  country  round  retains 
His  memory  to  this  day  ! 

And  I have  heard  the  old  men  tell 
(Who  had  it  from  their  sires) 

The  piteous  story  of  his  end 
Beside  their  Christmas  fires. 

VIII. 

“ They  took  him  up  to  London  town, 
And  long  they  kept  him  there, 

While  perjured  villains  were  employed 
Against  his  life  to  swear  ; 

And  further  still  their  spite  to  wreak 
And  work  his  body  woe, 

From  London  unto  Hereford 
On  foot  they  made  him  go. 


IX. 

“ And  in  a field  without  the  town 
They  raised  a gibbet  high, 

And  there  in  torture  and  in  shame, 
This  old  man  was  to  die; 
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But  nothing  shook  his  courage  stout, 
His  conscience  being  free, 

And  he  went  to  meet  his  cruel  death 
With  a frank  and  hearty  glee. 


x. 

“ And  they  say  he  stopped  upon  his  road 
At  some  remembered  door, 

To  smoke  the  friendly  social  pipe, 

As  he  was  wont  of  yore  ; 

And  in  these  parts,  where  custom  still 
Preserves  each  ancient  type, 

The  man  who  takes  a parting  puff, 

Calls  it  his  Kemble-Pipe. 


XI. 

“ The  people  wept,  the  people  moaned, 
As  round  him  they  did  throng ; 

The  very  hangman  pardon  asked 
For  that  unhallowed  wrong. 

* Disquiet  not  thyself!  ’ he  cried. 

* Honest  friend  Anthony  ! 

Thou  dost  me  a great  kindness,  friend, 
And  no  discourtesy; 


XII. 

“ ‘ For  I am  old,  my  race  is  run, 
’Tis  time  for  me  to  pause, 

Nor  would  I seek  a better  death 
Than  in  my  Master’s  cause, 
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And  for  that  ancient  church,  which  still 
Upon  a rock  doth  stand 
And  which  alone,  in  early  days 
Made  this  a Christian  land.’ 


XIII. 

“ Well,  well ! he  was  a Papist  blind, 
And  that  was  Popish  rant, 

And  I,  thank  God  ! ” the  sexton  said, 

“ Am  a true  Protestant : 

But  men  are  men  (howe’er  in  birth 
Or  creed  the  difference  lies) 

And  that  old  story  oft  has  brought 
The  tears  into  my  eyes ! ” 

XIV. 

The  stranger  grasped  the  sexton’s  arm: 
“ O lead  us  to  the  place, 

Where  lies  that  holy  man,  for  we 
Are  of  his  name  and  race; 

And  prouder  are  we  of  the  thoughts 
Which  such  a memory  brings, 

Than  if  within  our  veins  there  flowed 
The  blood  of  twenty  kings. 


xv. 

“ Is  this  the  little  mound  of  turf? 

Is  this  the  old  grey-stone  ? 

Take,  sexton,  take  this  coin  of  gold, 
And  leave  us  here  alone ! 
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And,  sister,  ’twill  not  shame  the  light, 
Which  modern  schools  impart, 

If  here  we  render  to  the  dead 
The  homage  of  the  heart ! ” 


XVI. 

The  greatest  actor  of  his  age 
Was  he,  and  high  his  fame  ; 

The  greatest  actress  of  all  time 
Was  she  that  with  him  came ; 

And  oft,  upon  the  tragic  scene, 

Their  genius  did  control 
And  stir,  e'en  to  its  inmost  depths, 

A mighty  nation’s  soul. 

XVII. 

And  yet,  when  the  half-waking  Lear 
His  child  Cordelia  pressed, 

Or  the  relenting  Roman  clasped 
His  mother  to  his  breast, 

Or  Israel  for  Claudio  prayed 
With  pure  and  eloquent  breath, 

Or  Heaven’s  own  angels  bowed  to  gaze 
On  Katharine's  saintly  death — 

XVIII. 

Methinks,  that  all  those  glorious  scenes, 
Which  Shakspere’s  art  endears, 

Drew  from  no  higher,  holier  source 
The  fount  of  sacred  tears — 
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Than  did  the  feelings  of  that  hour 
When,  :mid  the  deepening  gloom, 

The  Kemble  and  the  Siddons  knelt 
At  the  old  martyr’s  tomb  ! 

Alpha. 


The  verses  entitled  “The  Pilgrims”1  first  appeared 
in  Lucas’  Penny  Library,  Part  II.  Nov.,  1842.  They 
refer  to  an  incident  mentioned  by  Campbell,  the 
poet,  in  his  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  She  and  her 
brother  John  Kemble  visited  the  tomb  of  the  Rev. 
John  Kemble,  in  the  churchyard  of  Welsh  Newton. 
This  Father  Kemble  who  now  (1887)  is  declared 
Venerable  in  the  list  of  Martyrs,  was  a priest  well 
known  for  his  sanctity.  He  was  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  Titus  Oates’  imposture,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Wigmarsh,  near  Hereford,  in  1679, 
in  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  educated  at  Douay, 
ordained  priest  there  in  February,  1625,  and  was 
sent  upon  the  English  Mission  in  June,  the  same 
year. 

The  Kembles  are  said  to  be  of  Norman  extraction, 
— descendants  of  one  of  the  numerous  followers  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  For  many  years  they  held 
estates  in  Herefordshire,  and  it  was  in  that  county 
that  Father  Kemble  chiefly  resided.  He  lived  for 
some  years  at  Pembridge  Castle,  which  was  then  the 
property  of  his  brother,  and  it  was  in  this  castle 
that  he  was  arrested  by  Captain  Scudamore  of 

1 Mr.  Lucas  writes  (March,  1887):  “The  author,  I am  nearly 
certain,  was  Mr.  Riethmuller." 
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Kentchurch.  He  was  committed  to  Hereford  gaol, 
and  sent  from  there  to  London,  and  back  again  to 
Hereford.  On  these  journeys  his  sufferings  were 
very  great.  In  Hereford  gaol  the  children  of  Captain 
Scudamore  often  visited  him,  and  he  gave  them 
many  of  the  good  things  sent  to  him  by  his  friends, 
because,  he  said,  “ their  father  was  the  best  friend 
he  had  in  the  world.” 

Before  his  execution  he  again  declared  his 
innocence  of  having  had  any  concern  in  any  plot, 
nor  did  he  believe  such  existed,  and  that  it  was 
evident  that  he  died  only  for  professing  the  old 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  took  the  hand  of 
the  executioner,  saying,  “ Honest  Anthony,  my 
friend,  Anthony,  be  not  afraid,  do  thy  office,  I 
forgive  thee  with  all  my  heart ; thou  wilt  do  me  a 
greater  kindness  than  discourtesy.1 

The  executioner,  who  no  doubt  knew  Father 
Kemble  well,  must  have  been  so  disturbed  by  his 
cruel  task  that  he  blundered  at  it,  and  did  not  adjust 
the  rope  in  the  right  place.  The  holy  Martyr  hung 
for  half  an  hour  before  he  was  dead.  Even  his  per- 
secutors acknowledged  that  they  had  never  seen  one 
die  so  like  a gentleman,  and  so  like  a Christian. 
His  head  was  cut  off,  but  Captain  Kemble,  his 
nephew,  had  sufficient  influence  to  prevent  his  body 
being  further  mutilated,  and  he  obtained  possession 
of  it.  He  buried  it  in  the  churchyard  of  Welsh 
Newton,  and  erected  a memorial  stone  over  the 
grave. 

The  cord  by  which  Father  Kemble  was  hanged 
1 Vide  Challoner's  Memoirs  oj  Missionary  Priests. 
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was  preserved,  and  when  passed  round  the  neck  of 
Captain  Scudamore’s  daughter,  is  said  to  have  cured 
her  of  a dangerous  sore  throat.  Mrs.  Catherine 
Scudamore  was  also  suddenly  cured  of  a long  and 
seemingly  hopeless  deafness  when  praying  at  his 
tomb. 

The  history  and  execution  of  Father  Kemble  must 
have  lived  long  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  He 
was  evidently  widely  known  and  much  loved  and 
respected.  The  good  Father  smoked  a pipe  on  his 
way  to  execution,  and  within  the  last  forty  years 
the  last  pipe  of  the  evening  was  called  the  “ Kemble 
pipe.”  On  the  road  to  Wigmarsh,  there  is,  or  was, 
a steep  and  dangerous  hill,  and  the  postboys  as  they 
drove  down  always  called  on  Father  Kemble  to  pre- 
serve them. 

In  a letter  dated  January  igth,  1861,  written  by 
the  late  Canon  Trovell,  many  years  Vicar-General  of 
the  diocese  of  Shrewsbury,  to  his  nephew  the  late 
Dr.  Tebay,  both  being  direct  descendants  in  the 
maternal  line  of  Captain  Kemble,  he  says:  “On  a 
recent  visit  which  I made  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Morgan, 
who  is  now  living  near  Monmouth,  I saw  many 
relics  of  Father  Kemble.  They  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  my  friend, — the  altar-stone  on  which 
he  said  Mass,  and  the  chalice  and  Missal  which  he 
used.”  This  altar-stone  was  in  an  old  oak  sideboard 
at  Pembridge  Castle,  covered  with  a cloth.  It  was 
given  by  the  tenant  to  Dr.  Morgan.  This,  and  the 
Missal  and  chalice,  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Jones,  a nephew  of  Dr.  Morgan. 

The  hand  of  the  Martyr,  which  was  probably  cut 
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off  as  a relic,  has  been  carefully  preserved.  A few 
years  ago  it  was  kept  at  the  priest’s  house  at  Here- 
ford, and  enclosed  in  a box  which  had  a piece  of 
glass  let  into  the  lid.  It  has  become  quite  dark  and 
looks  as  if  carved  in  wood.  It  is  a beautifully  formed 
hand,  the  fingers  are  half  closed,  part  of  the  palm 
has  been  cut  out  as  relics.  There  were  documents 
in  the  box  to  prove  that  some  persons  who  had 
touched  the  hand  in  illness  had  received  benefit. 

A pen-and-ink  profile  sketch  was  taken  of  Father 
Kemble  when  in  prison,  and  from  this  an  oil  paint- 
ing was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Weld,  of 
Chideock.  This  portrait  differs  in  some  respects 
from  one  which  belonged  to  the  late  Canon  Bick. 
At  his  death  it  was  for  many  years  in  the  care  of 
the  late  Canon  Trovell,  and  when  he  died  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Clarkson.  In  the  one 
now  referred  to  he  is  evidently  looking  up  to  some 
one  who  is  speaking  to  him,  there  is  a bright,  shrewd, 
and  kind  expression,  fully  answering  to  the  genial 
character  given  him  by  his  contemporaries. 

The  nephew,  Captain  Richard  Kemble,  who  took 
such  reverent  care  of  the  Martyr’s  body,  was  captain 
lieutenant  to  Lord  Talbot  at  the  Battle  of  Worcester. 
He,  with  others,  rallied  the  royal  forces  and  charged 
the  enemy  very  gallantly,  both  in  Sudbury  Street 
and  High  Street,  where  Sir  James  Hamilton  and  he 
himself  were  desperately  wounded.  This  action 
secured  His  Majesty’s  march  out  at  St.  Martin’s 
Gate,  who  had  otherwise  been  in  danger  of  being 
taken  in  the  town.1  It  must  have  been  during  this 
1 Vide  Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont  and  Charles  II.,  Bohn. 
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engagement  that  the  King’s  horse  was  killed  under 
him,  and  His  Majesty  was  saved  by  Captain  Kemble 
springing  from  his  own  charger  and  giving  it  to  the 
King,  kneeling  that  he  might  step  upon  his  shoulder 
to  mount.  On  this  horse  the  King  escaped  from 
Worcester.  It  was  to  commemorate  this  event  that 
the  captain  changed  his  crest  from  a wolf’s  head, 
which  the  family  had  previously  borne,  to  that  of  a 
horse’s  head. 

At  the  restoration,  Captain  Kemble  sought  the 
influence  of  the  King  to  restore  him  his  lands  lost 
during  the  Civil  War.  Charles  said  he  would 
knight  him,  but  he  had  no  power  to  give  him  back 
his  estates.  Upon  this,  the  captain,  who  saw  in 
the  knighthood  but  little  recompense  for  his  lost 
acres,  replied : “ Plain  Richard  Kemble  I was,  and 
plain  Richard  Kemble  I will  remain.”  The  family 
must,  however,  have  still  had  property,  as  they 
continued  to  hold  a good  position  in  the  county. 
Captain  Richard  Kemble  left  three  sons,  George, 
Richard,  and  Roger.  The  descendants  of  the  eldest 
mostly  fell  away  from  the  true  faith,  though  one 
was  a priest  at  Birmingham,  and  died  there  about 
1804.  The  descendants  of  Richard  and  Roger,  so 
far  as  can  be  known,  remained  Catholics. 

Those  of  the  youngest  son,  Roger,  through  loss 
of  property,  fell  into  obscurity  until  the  name  was 
redeemed  by  the  genius  of  John  Kemble  and  that 
of  his  sister  Mrs.  Siddons. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  his  “ Life  of  the  Kembles,” 
ignores  the  claim  made  by  their  father  to  belong  to 
the  “ old  family,”  but  he  adds,  “ his  manners  which 
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were  coloured  by  an  old-fashioned  courtesy,  his 
ambitious  views  as  to  the  education  of  his  sons  and 
the  well-cut  and  dignified  features  of  his  children 
seem  fair  evidence  of  breeding  and  extraction, 
though  unsupported  by  the  Heralds’  College.”  His 
relationship,  however,  was  well  known  to  the 
descendants  of  Captain  Richard  Kemble,  one  of 
whom  bore  a striking  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Siddons.1 

The  Rev.  Canon  Trovell  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  articles  he  speaks  of  belonged  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Morgan.  They  were  lent  to  him  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Abbot,  of  Monmouth,  when  he  retired  from 
Oscott  College,  and  went  to  live  with  his  nephew 
Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Scatterford.  As  this  place  was 
five  miles  from  Monmouth,  Dr.  Morgan  wished  to 
have  an  altar  in  the  house. 

Father  Abbot  adds  in  a letter  written  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Styles,  August  25th,  1887: 

“The  old  altar  at  which  the  Rev.  John  Kemble 
used  to  say  Mass  at  Pembridge  Castle,  in  the  parish 
of  Welsh  Newton,  about  four  and  a half  miles  from 
this  town,  is  now  in  the  tribune  of  the  chapel  here, 
also  the  Missal,  with  his  handwriting  in  it,  the  book- 
stand (said  to  have  been  made  by  him),  and  the 
altar-stone.  The  chalice  was  stolen  at  the  time  of 
his  apprehension  at  the  castle,  and  could  not  be 
discovered,  till  in  1843  a farmer’s  son  from  that 
neighbourhood  brought  it  for  sale  to  an  Italian  of 
this  congregation.  He,  noticing  the  I.H.S.  upon 


1 This  was  Dr.  Tebay’s  mother. 
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the  foot,  saw  that  it  was  a chalice,  and  asked  him 
where  he  got  it  from.  The  man  assured  him  that 
it  had  been  in  the  family  and  used  as  a drinking- 
cup  at  harvest  festivals  for  above  a hundred  years. 
The  Italian  brought  it  to  my  uncle,  the  late  Bishop 
Burgess,  then  the  priest  at  Monmouth,  and  on 
examination  and  inquiries  of  the  man  whose  family 
had  been  living  on  the  farm  not  far  from  the  castle, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  lost 
chalice,  and  we  bought  it  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  John 
Hardman,  who  had  it  repaired  and  regilt  for  us.” 

The  hand  of  the  Martyr  is  now  in  a beautiful 
shrine  in  the  sacristy  at  Hereford,  given  by  Joseph 
Monteith,  Esq.,  of  Carstairs,  Scotland. 

The  visit  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John  Kemble  to 
the  grave  was  in  1805. 
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REMARKS  ON  CHOLERA  TREATMENT 
AND  THE  ELIMINATIVE  THEORY. 

BY  T.  G.  TEBAY,  M.D. 

(P-  23.) 

From  the  Lancet,  August  25,  1866. 

I had  intended  to  forward  a few  remarks  on 
cholera  for  the  pages  of  the  Lancet,  when  Dr. 
Painter’s  excellent  paper  came  under  my  notice. 
As  colleagues,  with  a population  of  60,000  to  a great 
extent  under  our  official  charge,  I would  add  my 
testimony  to  his  against  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  “ eliminative  theory.”  I consider  that,  when 
once  serous  diarrhoea  has  set  in,  every  hour  is  of 
importance  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  check 
a discharge  that  is  rapidly  sapping  the  vital  powers 
and  destroying  the  normal  chemistry  of  the  vital 
fluid. 

I found  the  ordinary  vegetable  astringents,  with 
chalk  and  opium,  very  valuable  in  the  early  diarrhoea, 
aided  by  the  recumbent  position,  to  which  I attach 
much  importance.  Vegetable  astringents  failing, 
I fell  back  with  excellent  effect  upon  lead  (opium 
carefully  administered)  and  acetic  acid,  the  lead 
and  opium  in  pill  when  the  vomiting  was  trouble- 
some. The  ordinary  effervescing  mixture  of  soda 
and  tartaric  acid,  with  slight  excess  of  alkali  and 
from  three  to  five  minims  of  tincture  of  opium,  was 
found  invaluable  in  many  cases  for  arresting  the 
distressing  vomiting  that  so  materially  interfered 
with  the  administration  of  food  and  remedies. 
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The  cholera  belt,  a broad  flannel  bandage 
swathing  the  abdomen,  comfortably  tight,  assisted 
in  preventing  relapse.  This  remedy  was  strongly 
recommended  to  me  by  Dr.  King,  R.N.,  Inspector- 
General  of  Naval  Hospitals. 

I advocate  the  free  use,  in  small  quantities,  of 
water  filtered  and  afterwards  boiled,  to  which  ice 
may  be  added  when  thirst  is  troublesome.  The 
wet  sheet  certainly  appeared  often  useful  in  bringing 
on  reaction,  but  I do  not  believe  it  to  be  of  the 
great  service  that  some  writers  would  indicate. 

In  the  numerous  class  of  cases  ushered  in  by 
cholicky  pains,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  I com- 
menced with  a full  dose  of  calomel  and  opium — 
a grain  of  opium  with  four  grains  of  calomel — 
giving  half  the  dose  three  or  four  hours  afterwards 
if  the  symptoms  were  not  relieved,  followed  by 
astringents  without  delay.  A few  doses  of  calomel 
appeared  useful  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  bad 
effect  of  opium  in  blocking  the  biliary  ducts,  and 
promoting  the  secretion  of  bile  when  absent  in  the 
excreta.  Turpentine  stupes  were  in  constant  use. 

I may  add  that  my  experience  is  drawn  from 
battling  with  the  epidemics  of  1849  and  1854,  on 
both  of  which  occasions  Westminster  was  severely 
visited.  Aided  by  good  assistants,  in  1849  I treated 
about  3,000  cases,  having  only  the  use  of  half  a 
small  hospital  of  eighteen  beds.  In  1854,  during 
four  months,  unaided  that  year  by  a cholera  hospital, 
my  share  was  about  4,000  (3,800  registered  name 
and  address),  including  700  cases  of  cholera,  of 
which  70  died. 
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I quite  agree  with  Dr.  Painter  as  to  the  cautious 
administration  of  brandy  in  the  disease,  and  avoid- 
ance of  opium  in  the  least  approach  to  collapse 

(P-  45-) 

In  1854  we  observed  that  with  a sultry  stagnant 
atmosphere,  accompanied  by  a dark  misty  sky, 
the  number  of  cholera  cases  at  once  materially 
increased. 

Belgrave  Road , August , 1866. 
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(P-  30  ) 

A spirit  to  us  is  given — 

Where  shall  that  spirit  fly 
When  the  fiat  goes  from  Heaven 
That  we  must  die  ? 

Wouldst  thou  a lingering  illness, 
Wouldst  thou  be  called  away, 

And  no  friend  near  in  thy  last  hour 
“ Farewell  ” to  say  ? 

Wouldst  thou  amid  the  haunts  of  men 
Draw  thy  last  feeble  breath, 

Or  far  from  all  thy  earthly  friends 

Say,  “ Welcome,  Death.” 

Rest  thou,  my  spirit,  rest  and  say, 

“ Lord,  may  my  death-bed  be 
Honoured  by  Thy  dear  Presence  ; Thou 
Wilt  set  my  spirit  free.” 
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THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

(P-  32.) 

From  “ The  Weekly  Register 0/  October  22,  1881. 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  Friday 
last,  of  the  Right  Rev.  James  Brown,  the  much 
beloved  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  nearly 
reached  man’s  allotted  span  of  three  score  years 
and  ten.  A Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was  sung  at 
the  Cathedral,  Shrewsbury,  on  Tuesday.  Amongst 
the  prelates  and  priests  present  were  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Knight,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Bishops 
of  Northampton,  Salford,  Liverpool,  and  Notting- 
ham, and  the  Bishop-Auxiliary  of  Birmingham ; 
Provost  Hilton,  Canons  Buquet,  Marsden,  Frith, 
Chapman,  Daly,  Carroll,  Walker,  Clegg,  Cholmon- 
deley,  and  Ross,  Dr.  Acton,  and  many  other  of  the 
laity.  The  ceremony  was  most  impressive,  and 
many  manifestations  of  sorrow  were  visible  amongst 
the  congregation. 

The  Cardinal  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony, 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  said  : “ Such  a day  as  this. 
Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God,  and  dear  children 
in  Jesus  Christ,  must  be  full  of  sorrow,  but  we 
ought  to  be  full  of  joy  when  a true  disciple  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and,  above  all,  one  of  the  faithful  apostles. 
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goes  to  his  rest.  Why  should  they  mourn  without 
also  rejoicing?  When  the  devout  man  took  up 
St.  Stephen  to  prepare  for  his  burial,  they  made 
great  mourning,  but  they  had  not  forgotten  that 
he  saw  Heaven  open  before  him,  and  Jesus  standing 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.  And  those  present  could 
not  forget  that  the  Right  Reverend  Father  whom 
they  loved,  and  over  whom  they  mourned,  had 
lived  a life  in  which  the  vigour  of  faith  had  governed 
and  reigned  over  him  from  his  earliest  childhood. 
He  (the  Cardinal)  might  apply  to  the  deceased 
Bishop,  the  words  of  St.  Hilarion,  who,  when  he 
was  dying,  said,  ‘ For  seventy  years  I have  served 
a good  Master ; why  should  I be  afraid  to  go  and 
see  Him  ? ’ Surely  those  words  were  fulfilled  to-day. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  created 
thirteen  new  apostolic  thrones,  and  they  were  all 
filled  with  thirteen  pastors  of  the  Hock.  Of  those 
thirteen  seats  twelve  had  become  empty.  Twice 
had  one  been  vacant,  and  now  twice  another ; and 
so  there  remains  only  one  of  that  old  company 
which  was  collected  together  in  the  new  hierarchy 
of  England.  They  were  parting,  as  it  were,  from 
their  beginnings,  and  ranging  themselves  under  new 
pastors,  but  always  under  the  same  guidance  of 
the  Infallible  Church  of  God.  Now,  what  could 
he  say  of  the  life  of  their  venerable  Bishop,  whom 
they  loved  so  tenderly  ? Perhaps  there  was  never 
a more  uneventful  life  in  the  eyes  of  men ; and  yet, 
though  outwardly  it  seemed  so  unmarked,  before 
God  it  was  full  of  great  fruitfulness.  Some  present 
might  not  be  as  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
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departed  as  were  others,  and  therefore  it  might 
be  well  to  remind  them  that  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Brown  was  first  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  under  the 
restored  hierarchy  of  England.  He  was  born  at 
Wolverhampton  on  January  nth,  1812.  When  a 
boy  he  assisted  at  the  Mass  of  the  late  Bishop 
Milner  at  the  old  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
in  North  Street,  in  that  town.  That  prelate  took 
a great  fancy  to  the  young  lad,  and  perceiving 
the  signs  of  a vocation  to  the  ecclesiastical  state 
in  him,  sent  him  to  the  college  at  Oscott,  which 
was  then  situated  at  Maryvale.  There  he  completed 
his  studies  with  success,  being  especially  remarkable 
for  his  proficiency  in  classics.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  the  year  1S36,  and  was  at  once  appointed 
one  of  the  professors,  and  in  due  time  to  be  Prefect 
of  Studies.  He  was  removed  from  Oscott  to  Sedgley 
Park  to  fill  the  posts,  first  of  vice-president  and 
then  of  president.  In  the  year  1850,  the  late  Pope 
Pius  IX.  re-established  the  hierarchy  in  England, 
and  one  of  the  new  dioceses  erected  was  that  of 
Shrewsbury.  It  comprised  Shropshire  and  Cheshire, 
and  the  six  counties  of  North  Wales.  On  the  27th 
of  June,  1851,  the  then  president  of  Sedgley  Park 
was  appointed  its  first  Bishop,  and  was  consecrated 
on  the  27th  of  July  of  the  same  year  by  the  late 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Salter’s  Hall,  Newport,  Salop.  The  following  table 
will,  perhaps,  give  the  best  idea  of  how  he  found 
religion  and  how  he  left  it,  in  a diocese  extending 
over  an  area  of  3,460,506  acres  : 
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1851. 

1881. 

Priests 

•••  33  

95 

Churches  and  Chapels 

...  30  .... 

88 

Religious  Houses  of  men 

...  1 

6 

Religious  Houses  of  women 

...  1 

11 

Poor  Schools 

63 

Children  attending  these  Schools  ... 

...  0 

9.273 

This  wonderful  increase  may  be  attributed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  his  zealous  activity  and  great 
powers  of  organization.  In  September,  1868,  he 
left  Newport  and  went  to  reside  at  Shrewsbury. 
He  was  present  at  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870,  but 
owing  to  ill-health,  he  received  permission  to  leave 
Rome  before  its  conclusion.  On  the  17th  of  April 
of  that  year  he  was  named  one  of  the  Bishops- 
Assistant  at  the  Pontifical  Throne.  On  the  27th  of 
July,  1876,  he  celebrated  the  silver  jubilee  of  his 
episcopate  in  his  Cathedral  at  Shrewsbury,  and  on 
that  occasion  gifts  were  made  to  him  of  the  value  of 
£1,600.  Shortly  afterwards  his  health  began  to 
break  down,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  cope 
with  the  work  of  his  extensive  diocese,  he  obtained 
the  assistance  of  an  auxiliary — the  Rev.  Edmund 
Knight.  The  Bishop  then  went  to  live  at  St.  Mary’s 
Grange,  a quiet  spot,  about  two  miles  from  Shrews- 
bury, on  the  land  which  he  had  purchased  for  his 
Seminary.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  unable  to 
undertake  any  active  work,  though  superintending 
the  general  administration  of  the  diocese.  He  was 
present  at  the  four  Provincial  Councils  in  1852, 
1855,  1859,  and  1873.  In  December,  1853,  he  held 
his  first  Diocesan  Synod,  at  St.  Alban’s,  Macclesfield; 
in  November,  1857,  another  at  the  same  church;  in 
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June,  1864,  one  at  St.Werburg’s  Birkenhead;  and 
in  June,  1875,  and  October,  1881,  two  others  at  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Birkenhead.  At  the  latter  he  was  unable  to  be 
present,  owing  to  illness,  and  it  was  presided  over 
by  the  Bishop-Auxiliary.  Since  then  he  has  been 
suffering  acutely ; and  he  calmly  expired  at  three 
o’clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  14th  October,  1881, 
after  receiving  all  the  last  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Dear  children  in  Jesus  Christ,  you, 
indeed,  have  lost  a father.  I cannot  tell  how  many 
of  you  have  been  baptized  by  him  and  received  from 
him  spiritual  guidance  and  absolution ; how  many 
have  received  from  his  hands  the  Bread  of  Eternal 
Life ; how  many  have  been  consoled  in  sickness ; 
but  confident  I am  that  your  hearts  must  to-day  be 
touched  with  sorrowful  and  loving  thoughts,  and 
that  your  prayers  will  be  continually  for  him,  even 
to  the  end.  We  are  about  to  do  the  last  office  of 
love  and  veneration  round  about  his  bier.  He  will 
then  be  carried  hence,  and  by  his  own  desire  be  laid 
near  the  graves  of  the  little  orphans  over  whom  he 
watched  with  such  loving  care.  Upon  one  of  his 
hands  there  is  a ring  of  Bishop  Milner,  who  called 
him  to  the  priesthood — aye,  I may  say  more,  called 
him  to  be  a Bishop.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  Crucifix,  and  the  Rosary  of  his  Mother,  whom 
he  loved  so  tenderly.  Without  doubt  this  great 
Bishop  of  the  Church  received  his  first  formation 
from  the  piety  of  his  home,  and  now  that  he  is  in 
his  coffin,  I may  say  that  his  whole  life  was  as  the 
life  of  a child.  It  remains  for  us  to  pray  for  him 
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day  by  day,  and  follow  the  example  of  his  unosten- 
tatious holy  life  until  our  own  end  may  come.” 

The  last  absolution  was  then  given,  and  the 
coffin  was  removed  from  the  building.  The  plate 
on  the  coffin  bore  the  following  inscription  : 

Reverendissimus  Domine 
Jacobus  Brown, 

Epus  Primus  Salopiae, 

Natus  die  XI.  Jan.,  MDCCCXII., 

Consecratus  die  XXVII.  Julii,  MDCCCLI., 

Obit  die  XIV.  Oct.,  MDCCCLXXXI. 

R.I.P. 

The  coffin,  after  leaving  the  Cathedral,  was 
placed  in  a hearse,  and  removed  by  train  to 
Pantasaph,  to  be  interred. 
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REV.  VINCENT  ZANETTI,  S.J. 

(P.  27.) 

The  congregation  of  what  has  been  styled  the 
“ poor  ” Jesuit  church  of  the  metropolis  have  just 
sustained  a severe  loss  by  the  death  of  the  venerable 
priest  who  has  lived  and  laboured  amongst  them 
for  a much  longer  period  than  it  is  usually  given  to 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  do  in  any  single 
mission.  No  figure  was  more  familiar  in  the  slums 
and  alleys  of  the  huge  district,  which  lies  between 
the  Senate  Houses  and  Victoria  Station,  than  that 
of  Father  Zanetti.  During  the  long  term  of  years 
in  which  the  deceased  priest  served  the  Millbank 
Prison  as  chaplain — for  which  service  he  was  after- 
wards granted  a pension — he  secured  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
by  his  kind  and  amiable  disposition.  Father  Zanetti 
was  engaged  in  his  clerical  duties  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Horseferry  Road,  as  late  as  Saturday  last.  A cold 
caught  during  a journey  to  the  City  in  the  morning 
settled  on  his  chest,  and  on  Monday  night  [October 
27th,  1890],  at  half-past  seven  he  died,  after  having 
received  the  last  sacraments  from  Father  Martin, 
Rector.  On  Wednesday  night  the  remains  were 
conveyed  from  the  presbytery,  12,  Earl  Street,  to 
the  church  in  Horseferry  Road.  Yesterday  (Thurs- 
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day)  Solemn  Office  for  the  Dead  was  begun  at  half- 
past nine  in  the  presence  of  a crowded  congregation. 
The  High  Mass  of  Requiem  was  sung  by  Very  Rev. 
Father  Hayes,  Rector  of  Farm  Street.  Notwith- 
standing his  Italian  patronymic,  Father  Zanetti 
was  a Lancashire  man.  After  quitting  the  peni- 
tentiary, he  acted  for  some  time  as  chaplain  to  the 
Weld  family  at  Lulworth  Castle. 
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REV.  ALBANY  J.  CHRISTIE,  S.J. 

(P-  3i.) 

We  deeply  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Albany  James  Christie,  S.J.  [May  2,  1891]. 
Father  Christie  was  a learned  priest,  who  during  his 
missionary  career  did  a great  deal  of  useful  work. 
Being  a convert  to  the  Church,  into  which  he  was 
received  at  the  time  of  the  Tractarian  movement, 
he  was  specially  versed  in  all  the  subtleties  of 
Anglican  controversy,  and  during  his  priestly  career 
this  knowledge  he  turned  to  good  account,  especially 
when  coming  into  contact,  as  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing,  with  some  of  the  best  intellects  of 
Oxford.  He  was  a man  of  high  culture  and  graceful 
manners,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  personal 
accomplishments  proved  of  immense  value,  not 
only  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Church,  but 
in  winning  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those 
outside  its  pale.  His  literary  tastes  were  of  a 
superior  kind,  and  a number  of  admirable  works 
emanated  from  his  pen,  amongst  them  being  The 
End  of  Man,  a poem  in  four  books.  He  also 
edited  a number  of  other  religious  publications. — 
R.I.P. 
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